ART INTERNATIONAL®:, 
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| STATE LIBRARY | 
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Oil on masonite 


October 1950 


JEAN DUBUFFET 


L’Homme au teint ramagé 


Jean Dubuffet: 


tings and other works 


pain 


October 25 through November 26, 1960 


K WOR 


SE GALLERIE®) 


987 MADISON AVENUE 
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alechinsky, bergman, 
—consagra, coulentianos, 
deyrolle, gillet, 
gonzalez, hartung, 
Jacobsen, le moal, 
levee, magnelli, 
manessier, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singtier, soulages, 
tamayo0, 240 WOU Ri. 


exposition maryan 
(18 octobre - 12 novembre) 


galerie de france 


«3 fbg st honore - paris 8° - anjou 9 


FRUFORN 4 ] 
DEC 2 1960 


| STATE LIBRARY | 
RY | 


1018 MADISON AVENUE 


MILTON AVERY 
LEONARD BASKIN 
ILYA BOLOTOWSKY 
MARTIN CHIRINO 
EDWARD CORBETT 
JOSE DE RIVERA 
JIMMY ERNST 

LUIS FEITO 

SIDNEY GORDIN 
WOLF KAHN 


BORGENICHT GALLERY INC 


NEW YORK 


DAVID LUND 
RICHARD LYTLE 
RANDALL MORGAN 
GEORGE MUELLER 
MARIO NEGRI 
GABOR PETERDI 
FRANK ROTH 
SANTOMASO 

GENE VASS 

ELBERT WEINBERG 


GALERIE | 
LOUISE LEIRIs 


47, rue de Monceau 
Paris VIII 
Lab. 57—35 


ANDRE MASSO 


80 Dessins 
1922—1960 


Du 26 Octobre 


au 26 Novembre 


Ouvert tous les jours ouvrable 
sauf le lundi, de 10 a 12 h. 
et de 14 h. 30 4 18h. 


THE GREEN GALLERY 15 WEST 57 NYG 


MARK DI SUVERO) | ccousrune. ocrossrxorsee 
G E () R (5 iD Ss iD GA L PAINTINGS: NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 


Next month: Michael Goldberg, new paintings 


KAREL APPEL 


32 east 69 street - mew york 21 - new york 


MARTHA SACICON GALLERY 


YUKON-8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY 


GUTTUSO 


NOVEMBER 23rd — DECEMBER 17th 


McROBERTS & TUNNARD LTD. 


34 CURZON STREET LONDON W.I. GRO 3811 


Permanently 


JACK B.YEATS 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 REGENT 1719 


La Demeure =>“... 


TAPISSERIES MURALES 


ADAM — Louis Marie JULLIEN 

Le CORBUSIER — LURCAT — Mathieu MATEGOT 
Jean PICART LE DOUX — PRASSINOS 

Dom ROBERT — SAINT-SAENS — SINGIER 
TOURLIERE — VASARELY 


GALERIE PHILADELPHIE 
novenore: Maurice Rey 


en permanence: BARR, GRANDJEAN, GRANDMAISON, 


JACQUEMON, JANOIR, PERNIN, SHU TANAKA 


44, rue de Seine 
Paris Vie Med.03 


GALERIE DE L’UNIVERSITE (A.G) 


Paris VII 32, rue de I’Université Bab. 02 2 


ALTMANN 


Novembre 1960 


SYNTHESE 


Paris 6e 66 Bd Raspail Lit. 47-32 


JEAN LOMBARD 


du 25 octobre au 24 novembre 


VILLAND & GALANIS 


Paris Vill 127, Boulevard Haussmann 


LAPICQUE 


Novembre — Décembre 1960 


BALzac 


wa British Sculptors British Painters American and 
_) European Painters 
— 
ox, ADLER APPEL 
_) prac sooaxT 
COOPER 
DAVIE COURTIN 
ix) papi FRANCIS 
r HARTUNG 
ae HAMILTON FRASER LEVER 
ADAMS IRWIN MATTA 
DALWOOD aes RIOPELLE 
ANY HASSEL SMITH 
— BARBARA HEPWORTH LE BROCQUY orien aia 
ee MEADOWS LIN SHOW YU STAMOS 
THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON WOLS 


50 South Molton Street 


LONDPDOon wii 


MAY 232720 
ree Hr > 


a 


dak ee cna Ata 


tnt 


his oioliad 


drian gallery 


26th October — 7th November 1960: 


23rd November — 7th January 1961: 


AGAM BRENSON HALLER 
ALCOPLEY CLEMENTE JADOT 

BACCI CROZIER KOSICE 
BAKIC FALCHI NALECZ 


7 porchester place marble arch london w 2 pad 9475 


MACSPARREN 
LACASSE 


PICELJ SCHETTINI 
PILLET TAMIR 
PORTWAY TATE 

RODILLON TRYGGVADOTTIR 


ZACK 


ony 


THE ALAN GALLERY 


Rn )~—C*<*rEERBER SEASON 1960—1961 


FRANKENTHALER 
LEVEE 

MARYAN ONE-MAN EXHIBITIONS 
BEN NICHOLSON OCT. 3: NATHAN OLIVEIRA 
OCT. 24: RICHARD HUNT 


NOLAND NOV. 14: BRYAN WILSON 
SCHAPIRO DEC. 3: NEW WORK | 


DEC. 28: JOHN THOMAS 


b. 0224 


HASSEL SMITH JAN. 23: ROBERT KNIPSCHILD 
FEB. 13: WILLIAM BRICE 
47-32 STAMOS MAR. 6: NEW WORK I! 
MAR. 27: GEORGE L. K. MORRIS 
D VICENTE APR. 17: REUBEN TAM 
MAY 7: JACOB LAWRENCE 


YUNKERS JUNE 5: NEW WORK III 


3ALzac _ . 
Andre Emmerich Gallery SELECTIONS OF NEW WORK 
17 E64 NEW YORK IN THREE GROUP EXHIBITIONS 


OLIVER ANDREWS 
CARROLL CLOAR 
BRUCE CONNER 
ROBERT D'ARISTA 
HERBERT KATZMAN 
WILLIAM KING 
BLO M OVI ST WESLEY LEA 
JACK LEVINE 


| KUNSTHANDEL A-S EDMUND LEWANDOWSKI 


YUTAKA OHASHI 
Tordenskjoldsgate, 5 JACK SQUIER 


OSLO 


MAW 2720 
- wBhosae dew 


GALLERY COLLECTION 


50 South Molton Street 


LON DPOon ww ti 


BACON 


OTTESEN = 


GIOBBI 
GLASCO 
KINLEY 
ORTMANN 
AND OTHERS 


766 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21 


a partir du 12 novembre 1960 


LAY st se sm RRS Ss SSS eh SSS SS 


du 15 novembre au 10 décembre 196) & 


GALERIE BING 174, taubourg st Honoré Paris Ville — Cable address: Galbing Paris — ELY 24-15 


LEANDER MCCORMICK 


GALERIE FURSTENBERG GALERIE ANNE ABELS -KOLN 


Wallrafplatz3 
Telefon 21554 


Paris Vie 4 rue Furstenberg Dan: 17-89 


Afro 


10. November—8. Dezember Appel 

LEMPRIERE ori 
Burri 

ALBERTO BURRI Canonico 


Dahmen 
Gaul 
du vendredi 4 au 19 novembre 1960 Hajek 
Moreni 
Riopelle 


AVIGDOR ARIKHA 
MICHAEL AYRTON 
SERGIO DE CASTRO 
PRUNELLA CLOUGH 
JOHN HOSKIN 
DANTE LEONELLI 
SIDNEY NOLAN 
JACK SMITH 

KEITH VAUGHAN 
KARL WESCHKE 


November 16 — December |! 


Ly Twombly Karl Weschke 


October 


The Matthiesen Galle 
LEO CASTELLI ad NEW YORK 142 New Bond oa 


London W.! 


. GALERIE COARD 


36 Avenue Matignon Paris 8e_ Ely: 28-16 


“| PIERRE LESIEUR 


ceuvres recentes 


ber 1! 


G 
du 3 au 30 novembre 1960 | 


ler) 
Stree 
1 W.! 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE. D?ART CONTEMPORAD 


253, rue Saint-Hono 
PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra : 2-2 


In the front line of contemporary art 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


COMPARD GUIETTE 
DEGOTTEX 


MATHIEU 
A. POMODORO G. POMODORO 


MAITRES CONTEMPORAINS 
ART PRIMITIF 


Al 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE | RUT 


OSIC 
IPSI 

ORTE 
ORE! 
SEUPE 
SCHOI 
DI TEA 
OMA: 
AS AF 
VARS 


INTERART AG (T. 251748) (TEL. 11 2867) GALERIE HELIOS-? B! 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 ZURICH 44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO - BRUXELI ES 


XO: 


Albers Baziotes deKooning Gorky Gottlieb . 
Guston Kline Motherwell Pollock Rothko 


*Next one-man Exhibition through November 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 


ALERIE DENISE RENE 


ARP 
ALBERS 
AGAM | | 
ARCAY im 
BAERTLING a] AS 
S. DELAUNAY 2 |} ae 
RUHTRUNK 4 | 
ERBIN ae 
OSICE 
PSI 
ORTENSEN 
ORELLET 
BSEUPHOR 
SCHOFFER 
DI TEANA 
OMASELLO 
AS ARELY 
VARAL 


xrosition DI TEANA Novembre 


Edgar Tower, Worcester Cathedral. 1796. 12x 16'/: in. Lent by the John Herron Art Museum, Indianapolis 


James Mallard William 


TURNER 


Watercolors and Drawings 


Nov. 9—Dec. 10, 1960 


OTTO GERSON GALLERY 


41 East 57th Street New York 22, N.Y. 


YVES 
KLEIN 


LE MONOCHROME 


11 OCTOBRE — 13 NOVEMBRE 
GALERIE RIVE DROITE 
23 FAUBOURG SAINT-HONORE 
PARIS ANJ. 02-28 


SCHUMACHER 


new paintings: October 4—22 


Plus new acquisitions by Picasso, Dubuffet and other{ 


Kootz Gallery 


| 
655 Madison Avenue at 60, New York 21, TE 2-767¢ 
Cable: Galkootz New York Closed Mondays 


Exclusive representatives for: James Brooks, 3iorgi( 


Cavallon, Hans Hofmann, lbram Lassaw, Conrac Marca) 
Relli, Kyle Morris, Raymond Parker, William be 
Gerard Schneider, Emil Schumacher, Pierre So: 1gée 
Kumi Sugai and Zao Wou-Ki; plus selected wor :s }| 


Picasso and Dubuffet. 


. 


Zz Galerie Karl Flinker 18 oct au 9 nov 
| 
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ae D.BENADOR GENEVE 


Q@rue de la Corraterie 28 octobre — 24 novembre 


Bidens ALECHINS KY 


R MOLTON GALLERY 


Pettoruti Turnbull 44 South Molton Street, London W. 1. 
E. R. Nele Chandra Mayfair 2482 

d others Friedlaender Ayres 
Borés Alley 


October 26—November 19 


Paintings anacompee OHOMA Baram 


= ALEX MAGUY 


GALERIE DE L’ELYSEE 0 euneedin Ob ahann 69, Faubourg Saint-Honoré PARIS 8e 


= CHAUVIN 


y. age 


ies SCULPTURES 


)1U 25 NOVEMBRE L’ouvrage: Chauvin par Christian Zervos vient de paraitre AU 17 DECEMBRE 1960 


catherine 
viviano 
GALLERY 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO 
BECKMANN 
BIROLLI 
CARLYLE BROWN 
COXx 
CREMONINI 
DAVIE 
FRANCESCONI 
GLASCO 
LANYON 
MINGUZZI 
MORLOTTI 
PERLIN 

RICE 

ROLLO 
ROSENTHAL 
SAGE 
SALEMME 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GALERIE FURSTENBERG 


Paris Vile 4 rue Furstenberg Dan: 17-89 


du 22 novembre au 15 décembre 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY 15 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


SECTION 11 — 11 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 


Representing 


LIPTON YOUNGERMAN 
OKADA PAOLOZZI 
H. STERNE KAWABATA 
CONGDON LEON SMITH 
KELLY POUSETTE-DART 
DONATI REINHARDT 


KIPP GUERRERO 


agents for’ ~~ 


FAUTRIE 


Paris: Galerie René Drouin 
5, rue Visconti 
Danton 20-99 


Galerie André Schoeller 
16, rue de Miromesnil | 
(gouaches and drawings)} 
Anjou 16-08 


Italy: Galleria Apollinaire 
4. Via Brera, Milano 


Barbara He 


tel. 862-821 " 
Germany: Galerie 22 

: Kaiserstrasse 22 GALE 

Dusseldorf / 
tel. 447-739 — 
England: Hanover Gallery KARE 
7 32a St.George Street THEO 
London W. 1. RAFF/ 
Mayfair 02-96 JULIU 
ALAN 
Switzerland: Galerie Benador — 
10 Corraterie saaies 
Geneva anes 
tel. 25-64-71 —— 
United States: Alexandre lolas a 
123 East 55 Street, on 
New York 22 y 
. \DRIE 


Plaza 5-6778 


4IENRI 


Barbara Hepworth: (Figure Sunion). 1960. Elm. 74'/2 inches high. 
14 


GALERIE CHARLES LIENHARD 


Steinwiesplatz 


KAREL APPEL 
THEODOR BALLY 
RAFFAEL BENAZZI 
JULIUS BISSIER 
ALAN DAVIE 
HANS FALK 

SAM FRANCIS 
HANS HARTUNG 


BARBARA HEPWORTH 
ROGER HILTON 
sERNH. LUGINBUHL 
MATTA 

\DRIEN DE MENASCE 
TENRI MICHAUX 


Zurich 


Tel. (051) 47 18 70 


ZORAN MUSIC 
NELE 

ENDRE NEMES 

BEN NICHOLSON 
JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE 
SERGIO ROMITI 
WILLIAM SCOTT 
PIERRE SOULAGES 
NICOLAS DE STAEL 
THEODOROS STAMOS 
MARK TOBEY 

ITALO VALENTI 
BRYAN WYNTER 
ENRIQUE ZANARTU 


Paintings - Sculpture - Prints 


fa a 


“=e” 


Agents for: 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
39 Old Bond Street London W1 
Hyde Park 6195-6 

Cables Bondarto London 


Marlborough 


Exhikition: November—December 


Kokoschka 
in England 
and Scotland 


Armitage 

Bacon 

Chadwick 

Oskar Kokoschka 
Henry Moore 
Rebeyrolle 
Pasmore 


Sutherland 


New London Gallery 
17-18 Old Bond Street London W1 


Grosvenor 6755 
Cables Bondarto London 


Opening Exhibition: 
28 October — 26 November 


Mathieu 


Paintings and Gouaches 
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Italo Valenti: Collage Nr. 51, 1960, 72,5x73 cm, Privatsammlung Diisseldorf 


Italo Vale 


Italo Valenti: Collage Nr. 14, 1960, 27x40,5 cm, Privatsammlung Ziirich 


Italo Valenti 


(Salerte Charles Lienhard Ziirich 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 


Paris Vi Dan 91-10 


DAVID BUDD 


Peintures 


novembre 


Galerie 
Raymond Cordier & Cie 


27, rue Guénégaud Paris VI 


Novembre 


MARECHAL 


Galerie. di Meo  panisce ose: 10-98 


du 18 novembre | } | \| | |} 
au 10 décembre 


Galerie Ld otha, 


en permanence: 


PICASSO KLEE 
VIEIRA DA SILVA LEGER 
SINGIER HARTUNG 
KANDINSKY POLIAI <OR 
BUFFET DE ST..EL 
VENARD MOKA DY 


ard others 


10, rue du Perron - Genéve 


Ernest Briggs 
Kdward Dugmore 
John Grillo 
Lee Krasner 
George McNeil; 4 
Ired Mitchell ‘ 
Stephen Pace | & 
Milton Resnick % 
Abram Schlemowifz #4 


David Weinrib 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLER 
New York / Chicago 


In New York: 


October: SCULPTURE 
OF PAUL GRANLUND 
November: PORTRAITS 
BY LOVIS CORINTH 


32 East 57th Street 


In Chicago: 


October: PAINTINGS 

BY PHILIP PEARLSTEIN 
November: GRAPHIC ART 
OF JULES PASCIN 


545 North Michigan 


LOVIS CORINTH 
«Schwarzer Husar» 
1917 H.213 cm. 


Fe ne. ty tomes 


20th Century European and 
American Art 


Appel Riopelle , 
Delaunay Schwitters culpture 
Dubuffet César 
Gris Baziotes Dalwood 
Jorn Dzubas Dubuffet 
Kupka Gorky Giacometti 
Léger Kline Metcalf 
Magritte Marca-Relli Takis 
Masson Motherwell 

Pascin Pollock 

Picasso Vicente 


ROBERT ELKON .,,; East 77 - NEW YorK 2: 


By appointment TR-7201 Cable: Robelkon 


RUTH WHITE GALLERY 


Chinese calligraphy painting 


” 
Wang-Chi-Yuan october 25—November 12, 1960 2 Permanently: SCHWITTERS 
onl 


Graphics 


Kurt Seligmann November 15—December 10, 1960 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


42 East 57th Street New York 22 PL 53-8947 


-~DEALER i 
-LECTURER 
AVR T stecturer Has your Iris Clert 
. . , rue des Beaux-Art Paris Vi Dan 44-76 
1. BL. NEUMANN subscription to —. ia 


ACTIVE SINCE 1906 ART INTERNATIONAL «LE PLEIN» 


IN NEW YORK SINCE 1923 


expired ? 
41 EAST 57TH STREET p par A y M A N 


NEW YORK 22 23 oct. — 15 nov. 


26 Wellington Road, London N.W.8 Primrc e 44uh) 


DRAWINGS AND SCULI TUR 


GALERIE NEUFVILLE 


‘ PARIS VI 10, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS ODEON 46-71 


STANKIEWICZ 


Octobre 1960 


Oe eee ee 


eolECLE 


14, rue des Canettes — Paris 6 


| : présente a Paris, en novembre, peintures, gouaches 


' 


et dessins de 


Jatalia Dumitresco 


ULI TUR 


en decembre 


Reliefs 


Peintures et Sculptures 


» 


a Rio de Janeiro, 4 la Galeria Bonino 


oe 
ci 

kk Wa 7 \ } a 
a A . 


a Milan, 4 la Galleria del Naviglio 


ia Papa Rostkowska 


Reliefs 


en 


terre — cuite 


et 


sculptures 


Exhibition 


October—November 1960 


PICASSO 


26 aquatint-etchings for 
The Tauromaquia 


and 
45 linoleum cuts of 1958—60 


TAPIES 


lithographs in colour and 


black and white 


Galerie Beyeler Basle 


Baumleingasse 9 


Agents for the 
Thompson Collection, Pittsburgh, 
now on exhibit at 

The Kunsthaus Zirich 


pon 


“SUNSTONE,”’ 58" x 48", 1960 


November 28 — December 17 


BETTY 
PARSONS 
GALLERY 


15 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


‘Galerie de Poche 


Pocket Gallery, 11 rue Bernard-Palissy, Paris Ge, BAB 5; 


BARON-RENOUARD 


25 novembre au 17 décembre 


(Valley House — Dallas, Texas) 


Exposition 


CALMETTES 


vernissage jeudi 3 novembre, jusqu’au 24 inclv 


Galerie de Poche (Pocket Gallery) 
Il, Rue Bernard Palissy Paris 6e BAB. 51—38 
(Valley House — Dallas, Texas) 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS LIDf 


(Established 1842) 


Specialists in Paintings by 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


for Public Galleries and Private Collections 


CANALETTO - GUARDI - GAINSBOROUGH - CONSTABLE - C€ )ROT 
THE IMPRESSIONISTS 
POST IMPRESSIONISTS - XXTH CENT. MASTERS 


Recent Paintings by 


TRISTRAM HILLIER 


October 18— November 12 


31 BRUTON STREET . LONDON YW 


Mayfair 2920 Cables: INVOCATION, LOND(¢ 


= 
a 


Easter Morning, 1960. Oi! on Canvas, 66 x 52 in. 


CARL HOLTY 


November 1 — 26 


GRAHAM GALLER 


1014 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


3 


B. ARNOLD-KAYSER 
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PIETRANTONIO 
26 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


IVAN MOSCA 


November 10—December 4 


| 
BIANCHINI GALLERY 


16 EAST 78th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


GALERIE 


Picasso Leger 
Wols Dubuffet 


EUROPE 


22, rue de Seine‘ Paris VI, Odé. 66-75 


Matisse Miro Kandinsky Klee 


Fautrier Lanskoy 


Weichber ger 


19, rue du Dragon 


LAM 


Cing artistes cubains 


GALERIE du DRAGON 


PARIS 6e 


Littré 24-19 


CARDENAS CAMACHO 


FERNANDEZ FERRER 


Exposition 


CALMETTE sfAF 
RCU 


3 Novembre - 24 Novembre 


Galerie de Poche 


Pocket Gallery, 11, rue Bernard-Palissy, Pars \ 


Valley House - 


Dallas - 


Texas 


nd ( 


KOUNELLIS - NOVELLI 


Via Babuino 196 


GALLERIA LA TARTARUGA ROMA 


- PERILLI - SCARPITTA 


TWOMBLY 


— tel. 671611 


JOHN D. GRAHAM 


recent paintings and oil drawings 
October 11 through October 29 


FRANCES MANACHER 
recent paintings 
November I through November 19 


GALLERY MAYER 


762 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


GALERIE 


Jeanne 


LA ROUE 


16 rue Grégoire de Tours 


Paris Vle, Odeon: 46-70 


Coppel 


Collages et lavis 


du 21 octobre au. 14 novembre 


Galerie 
Mathias Fels & Cie 


138, Bd. Haussmann, Paris 8e 
Wag: 10—23 


Dubuffe ; 
De Staé 


Esteve 


Hartung 
Michaux 
Riopelle 
Sam Franc 


Tobey 


Vieira da Si 


Wols 


o 


Exhibition November 3— 30 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLA( 


Hans Fischli 


Agam, Albers, Arnal, Bill, Sonia Delaunay, Derain, Fleischman ), Vé 
Haller, Hartung, Itten, Klee, Liegme, Loewensberg, Masson, M sthief 
Monney, Mumprecht, Poliakoff, Riopelle, Sekula, Singier, Vald. 3¢,¢9 


Limmatquai 116, Ziirich 1 


Tel. 47 20 25 


- ARNALL 


ars VI 


an 1, Vel 
Mathie 
id. 3¢,e% 


RCUS ANIMALS 
nd CLOWNS 


NOVEMBER 15 through DECEMBER 15 


PIETRANTONIO 


26 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK 28, NEW YORK 


JEAN ARP and SOPHIE TAEUBER-ARP 


GALERIE CHALETTE | 


1100 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


| 


pierre matisse gallery saura| 


roszak 
rivera 
riopelle 
miro 
marini 
millares 
maclver 
le corbusier 
giacometti 
dubuffet 
butler 
balthus AI east 57th street new york 


| 


rk 


LPI, LBveraa = 


NEW YORK 


For the Seller of Valuable Art Property at Public Auction 


unsurpassed facilities - skill and knowledge perfected through long years of 


experience - a world-wide clientele prepared to pay top market prices - 
- negotiable commission rates - 


and for the Buyer 


weekly from September to June 
public sales of significant art property from distinguished sources 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED « MONTHLY BULLETIN ON REQUEST 
Catalogues may be purchased individually or by subscription 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES -Inc 980 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 9-8300 + Cable: PARKGAL 


Volume | 
j 


October 


rene acht 
jean revol 


georges noel 
- 4 


EDITO 
JAMES !TZ 


EDITO: AL 
Spitalc ssé€ 


galerie paul facchetts \= 


fe CONTR :BUT 
|) for Be giun 
for Engianc 
for France, 
for Germar 


for Italy, U 
Giusep 


ger lataster e 


zoltan kemeny 


} To the Uni 
i $15.00 by 
+ $40.00 by « 


: lifetime st 


: Payable p. 

/ ou chez: 

. la Hune, o 

} et Messay 

| Herbert La 

} sortiment, 
| ) Pluss, Zuri 


17 rue de lille paris \= 


$1.50 - Sy 
10 sh'iling 


= ee 
PUBL CITE 
Mare: | Ul 
70,2 Fla 
Pars Se 

™ Ma: elie £ 


18, ue Se 
Par’ 17 


Volume 1V/8 
October 25, 1960 


Ee 


INTERNATIONAL 


EDITO 
JAMES |TZSIMMONS 


EDITO: AL OFFICES 
Spitalc sse 9, Zurich 1, Switzerland 
Telept: .e: 24-64-65 


} EDITO: AL ASSOCIATES 


| Vera # Iler 
| Jacob .imonson 


| CONTR:BUTING EDITORS 


for Be. gium, Ernest Goldschmidt 
for Engiand, Lawrence Alloway 
for France, Francoise Choay 

for Germany, Friedrich Bay! 


for Italy, Umbro Apollonio and 
Giuseppe Marchiori 


for Spain, Juan-Eduardo Cirlot 


for the United States, William Rubin, 
E.C. Goossen, and Irving Sandler 


INDEX 


COVER: Our cover this month is an ink painting by Jean Degottex, 
made for ART INTERNATIONAL through the courtesy of Maurice 
d’Arquian and the Galerie Internationale d’Art Contemporain, 


mc EA As 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

To the United States: for one year, $7.50 or 
$15.00 by air. For three years, $19.50 or 
$40.00 by air 


| lifetime subscriptions, $150.00 


enn ata ences nthe 


| Wittenborn, 
| Stuttgart, Willy Verkauf, Vienna, etc. 


European subscription rates for one year: 
sFr. 31.50 - DM 31.50 - Lit. 4500 - 54 shillings - 
fr. f. 37.50 - fr. b. 350 


Payable par mandat postal international 


ou chez: 


la Hune, ou Quatre Chemins, Paris; Agence 
et Messageries de la Presse, Bruxelles; 
Herbert Lang, Bern; Schweizerisches Vereins- 
Sortiment, Olten; Kurt St&heli, Rascher, or 
Pliss, Ziirich; Alec Tiranti, London; George 
New York; Stechert-Hafner, 


PRICE OF SINGLE NUMBERS 


$1.50 - Swiss frs. 6.45 - 
10 sh ‘lings, six-pence 


French frs. 7.50 - 


Paris. 

ARTICLES 

New York Letter, by Irving Sandler 28 
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Ash Can Revisited, 
a New York Letter 


Irving Hershel Sandler 


The popularity of an art label in New York depends in large 
measure on the vociferous and generally justifiable denials by the 
artists concerned that the term applies to their work. “Neo-Dada” 
is no exception. Not only does it fail to account for all the essen- 
tials, but it forces attention to the anti-art elements in the works 
of ariists grouped under the heading. The patronymic pleases the 
“enemies” of the movement who mean to damn it in just this way; 
one painter has even ccined the title, Neo-Mau-Mau. At the same 
time, the name delights Neo-Dada’s fashicnable “friends” who have 
made it the catchword of an avant-garde fad. But “Neo-Dada” has 
stuck, and until a better label takes hold, it will have to do. 


The NEW MEDIA-NEW FORMS exhibition at the Martha Jackson 
Gallery in June (a new version will be presented in October) 
brought togeiher seventy-two werks by more than sixty artists 
who have experimented with unconventional materials. There was 
a historical section with examples by Schwitters, Arp, Cornell, 
Dubuffet; in the main, the show ccnsisted of works by Neo-Dadas, 
among them Robert Rauschenberg, Richard Stankiewicz, Louise 
Nevelson, Jasper Johns, Allan Kaprow, John Chamberlain, Jean 
Follett. Other galleries, notably the Leo Castelli Gallery and the 
downtown Reuben Gallery, have championed the Neo-Dada ten- 
dency in New York art and have featured similar groups in the 
past. What makes this particular show’ notewerthy is its size, 
prompting a fresh appraisal of Neo-Dada, and its timing, coming 
as it does so soon after the Museum of Modern Art's “official” 
installation of six Neo-Dadas in the SIXTEEN AMERICANS show and 
the Tinguely performance with self-destroying machine, also at the 
Modern. 


Any attempt to define Nec-Dada as a style must fall short in de- 
scribing the uniqueness of its most interesting artists. Yet, they 
share in varying combinations a number of elements. Unlike other 
artists who have been working with novel substances since the 
early years of this century, the Neo-Dadas prefer to use found 
materials of city origin, this contributing a particular urban character 
to their imagery. Second, these artists piece together chunks of 
environment; the line between painting and sculpture becomes so 
blurred that Neo-Dada construction-collages are most fittingly 
called “cbjects”. And finally, the Neo-Dadas have to some degree 
been influenced by Abstract Expressionism as well as by Dada and 
Surrealism, but their deviations from these styles are equally 
significant. 


The Nec-Dadas look upon the city as their landscape—dump would 
be more accurate. The junk material that they use suggests urban 
forms and images, metaphors for both the poverty and the richness 
cf city life, its terror and anxiety as well as its particular spectacle 
and rhythm. There is poignancy in this rejected matter—the ex- 
pendable detritus cf a concrete, steel and glass leviathan—that 
evokes the tragic vulnerability of the city dweller, his progressive 
insignificance. Henry Miller cnce wrote: “Only the object haunied 
me, the separate, detached, insignificant thing. It might be a pari 
of the human body or a staircase in a vaudeville house; it might 
be a smokestack cr a button | had found in the gutier. Whatever 
it was it enabled me to cpen up, to surrender, to attach my sign- 
ature... | was filled with a perverse love of the thing-in-itself— 
net a philosophic atiachment, but a passionate, desperately pas- 
siconate hunger, as if in the discarded, worthless thing which every- 
ene ignored there was contained the secret of my own regener- 
aticn.” 


The crumpled metal sheet and the worn sock in a “Combine” by 
Rauschenberg may be ugly, but they give off human warmth and 
are therefore precious. The cut-out letters spelling “Orpheum”, 
“Empire”, “Tarzan” attached to the charred burlap and corrugated 
cardboard personages by Claes Oldenburg seem to stand for the 
American dream of gicry never to be fulfilled in the anonymity of 
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View of the New Forms-New Media Exhibition at the Martha Jackson Gallery 
New York 


modern life. Stankiewicz’ ironic robots teeter between the mech- 
anical and the living; these boilers transmuted into torsos are 
simultaneously funny and grim. The smashed automobile fenders 
in a construction by Chamberlain might be savage symbols of 
man’s inability te cope with the machine. His abstract figures 
whose winding metal entrails are exposed are in pain, and yet 
they strut with their cwn kind of indomitable elegance. Robert 
Mallary’s recent reliefs chart the landscape of ruined tenement 
walls, and Fellett’s black tables are poetic wastelands populated 
with despairing rubble. In painted collages, Johns reclaims the 
commenplace symbcl—ihe American flag, targets, numbers, letters 
—forcing the spectatcr to see that which has become invisible 
thrcugh cveruse. 


A distinction can be made between artists who base their imagery 
on the city and those who use found and industrial materials wiih- 
cut such asscciaticns. Kemeny’s bas reliefs, Scarpitta’s canvas con- 
structions and Berke’s ccmpositions of tacks and nails, for example, 
are fundamentally formal in concepticn and are not Neo-Dada. 
Neither are Zcogbaum’s metal sculptures inset with stones, Kries- 
berg’s paintings composed of reversible parts, or Ortman’s symbolic 
“boxes”. In general, the line can be drawn between American and 
Eurcpean artists. The impact of the city, especially New York, on 
the Nec-Dadas appears tc be so predominant that these artists 
have evclved a variant cf American-scene art without having been 
influenced in any specific way by past realist styles. The resemb- 
lance of certain Neo-Dada attitudes to ihcse of the Ash Can Schcol 
(even the name is apprcpriate) arcund the turn of the century 
must be mcre than accidental. “The Ash Can School stood for 
‘truth’ as against ‘beauty’, for ‘life’ as against ‘art’, for the ‘real’ as 
against the ‘artificial’. They accepted Henri’s advice: ‘Be willing to 
paint a picture that dces nct Icok like a picture.’ The realists de- 
fended ciudity and ugliness because such things were true... They 
refused ic dedge the philistinism, the gaucheness of American life; 
on the contrary, they sought to live and picture that life in its com- 
mon aspects.” (Milton Brown.) 


In embracing a viable ccnstructionist-collage esthetic, the Neo- 
Dadas have placed themselves in the. mainstream of twentieth 
century sculpture. The fracturing cf the monolith has fostered in- 
terest in drawing in space; colour has been increasingly intro- 
duced; surfaces are handled in a mcre painterly fashicn—particul- 
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arly in welded sculpture is the torch often used as a brush. 
Similarly, a great deal of painting has become sculptural. An in- 
creasing number of painters have become involved with the 
tactility of their medium, building pigment out from the surface and 
enbedding cbjects in it. The metal constructions of David Smith * 
heve been especially influential on the work of the Neo-Dadas, 
notably Stankiewicz and Chamberlain. Smith’s: mechano-myihol- 
cgical creatures fuse Surrealist fancy and machine power. He has 
ben experimenting with the sculptural silhouette since the 1930's, 
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a d has frequently incorporated industrial parts and colour into 
hs work. Frederick Kiesler’s giant “galaxies”, mixtures of sculpture, 

- c llage and painting, which are meant to be walked into (“arch- 
it cture for sky-gazers”), and Joseph Cornell’s fetishistic glass 
fr nted wooden boxes, in which found materials are incongruously 
j\ <taposed, are also progenitors. 


\ .o-Dada appropriated from Dada some of its iconoclastic spirit— 
ii rejection of all preconceptions about what art was supposed to 
tb . However, unlike the Dadas who carried on an organized in- 
s ting of modern civilization and who used art as part of their 
| “ \ock treatment”, the Neo-Dadas are accepting of their condition 
é d are primarily interested in expressing a heightened sensitivity 
t it. Their work, in a word, is art, and they mean it as such 
r jardless of how it may appear to others. The extent of Neo- 
D da’s subversion has been an occasional spoofing of other cur- 
re it styles and the rejection of painting in itself, prompting Thomas 
B dess to call it the “soft revolution”. If any one artist can be 
c. sidered the father of Neo-Dada, it is Kurt Schwitters (Neo-Merz 
m jht be a more accurate name). It is significant, but not surpris- 
ir }, that he was disowned by the other German Dadas. In 1920, 
S .witters wrote: “In the history of Dadaism, Huelsenbeck writes: 
‘¢ | in all art should get a sound thrashing.’ In his introduction to 
tr 2 recent Dada Almanach, Huelsenbeck writes: ‘Dada is carrying 
a kind of propaganda against culture.’ This Huelsendadaism is 
ented towards politics and against art and against culture... As 
natter of principle, Merz aims only at art, because no man can 
rve two masters.” The kind of Dada that Schwitters wanted, 
at he called “kernel Dadaism”, “holds to the good old traditions 
abstract art”, meaning Cubism, much as Neo-Dada is the off- 
ring of Abstract Expressionism. 


"os YF OOO 


Accordingly, Neo-Dada is not concerned with what Robert Mother- 
well described as “an essential dada dilemma, how to express 
oneself without art when all means of expression are potentially 
artistic’. Duchamp, for one, cleverly solved this problem by placing 


obert * ‘allary: Apothecary. 


Richard Stankiewicz: Armillary. 1958. Iron and steel, 46” 
high. (Collection The Stable Gallery, New York.) 


commercial objects on a pedestal, creating an anti-art art. The 
Neo-Dadas are fascinated, not shocked, by Duchamp’s “ready- 
mades” and make of them a material legitimate to art. This does 
not mean that Neo-Dada objects are “esthetic”; they are seamy, 
crude and unnerving, but they draw their vigor from the streets, 
not from the barricades. 


Several Neo-Dadas have been attracted by Surrealism, its pred- 
ilection for “concrete irrationality”, the unexpected, the absurd and 
the automatic, but not its Freudian orientation and its old masterish 
clichés. Particularly is this true of Stankiewicz and Nevelson. 
Nevelson’s wooden boxes, assembled from discarded mill-ends and 
painted a uniform black, white or gold, evoke shadowy, fantasy 
worlds. She magnifies the effect by attaching the cubicles to one 
another, creating room-size enclosures that physically box in the 
viewer. 


Neo-Dada can be considered one extension of Abstract Expression- 
ism or Action Painting. The younger Neo-Dadas inherited a concern 
with discovering the image in the act of working; immediacy (the 
“reality” of debris); improvisation (the ease with which objects 
can be built up and broken down), and even, at times, the “look”. 
The Neo-Dada, however, is more explicitly concerned with express- 
ing his environment than is the Action Painter, for whom the impact 
of the city, what de Kooning calls a “no-environment”, is a function 
of the search for identity. Artists such as Chamberlain, Rauschen- 
berg and Mallary have made good use of de Kooning’s powerful 
abstractions and his monumental women—tabloid furies—and of 
Kline’s rude black and white structures. 


The size of Abstract Expressionist paintings, particularly those of 
Pollock, their “assault” upon the viewer—the picture as environ- 
ment—has stimulated Kaprow, Grooms, Oldenburg, Whitman, Dine 
and others to create actual environments. Kaprow, a leader in this 
development, wrote: “Not satisfied with the suggestion through 
paint of our senses, we shall utilize the specific substances of 
sight, sound, movement, people, odors, touch.” These artists have 
transformed the entire gallery space into a stage set, a kind of 
collage-theatre in which are superimposed simultaneously improv- 
isational drama and dance, electronic music, noise and silence 
(related to Dada “bruitism” and the compositions of John Cage), 
and audience participation. The “happenings”, as these events are 
called, are reminiscent of Dada and Surrealist performances; they 
also call to mind a similar project that Schwitters wrote about 
before 1920 but couldn’t produce: “My aim is the Merz composite 
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John Chamberlain: S.K. 1960. Tin. 14'/2 x 11”. 


Louise Nevelson: The Open Place. 1958. 52” high 


art work that embraces all branches of art in an artistic unit... The 
composite Merz work of art, par excellence, however, is the Merz 
stage... People can even appear actively, even in their everyday 
position, they can speak on two legs, even in sensible sentences... 
A man in the wings says: ‘Bah.’ Another suddenly enters and says: 
‘lL am stupid.’ (All rights reserved.)” 


“Freedom is not lack of restraint, but the product of a strict artistic 
discipline.” A concern with “the adjustment of the elements in 
painting”, for Schwitters, “the aim of art”, has become a preoccup- 
ation for Stankiewicz, Rauschenberg, Mallary, Nevelson and other 
Neo-Dadas. In this attitude they have been sustained by the ex- 
ample of the Abstract Expressionists who have used the painting 
medium in revolutionary ways without sacrificing the ideal of 
quality in painting. Design is of primary significance in the con- 
structions of Chamberlain. Not only does he cut scrap metal to 
desired forms, but he carefully balances their battered colours. At 
times, the adjustment of colours and invented forms seems to 
predominate over the images of wreckage that his works evoke. 
Similarly, Stankiewicz has been attempting to make machine parts 
entirely his own. He has recently turned to abstraction in order to 
counter the tendency of found objects to assert their original state 
and to overwhelm the imagery. Nevelson continues to be involved 
with Cubist structure, and Mallary, with the formal evaluation of 
every segment of his medieys of waste. In his latest pictures, 
Johns has superimposed the names of colours onto colours—a blue 
RED is stenciled onto an orange area. In his desire to test the 
visibility of colours, he explores an essential of painting. Olden- 
burg may try to capture the immediacy of children’s scribbles on 
tenement walls; his draftsmanship is far from childlike. Rauschen- 
berg’s recent “combines” are rawer than before; they partake 
more of the street. Big, fragmented letters that seem to have been 
cut from peeling billboards replace the newspaper illustrations 
and clippings in earlier works. The way in which these large areas 
interact becomes increasingly important. The viewer tends to stand 
away and to take in the picture as a whole instead of moving 
close to “read” it. 


Given the artistic possibilities inherent in Neo-Dada, it is no won- 
der that many young artists have been attracted to it. What is 
disturbing, however, is the number, and the speed with which an 
avant-garde tendency has become a mass-manner. Artists still 


under forty such as Rauschenberg, Johns, Stankiewicz and Kaprow 


1959. 65'/2 x 38'/2". 
New York.) 


Robert Rauschenberg: The Magician. Combine-Painting. 
(Collection Mr. and Mrs. William Rubin, 


tind themselves in fhe’ ironic position of old masters, their ideas 
incorporated into the werk of imitators before they themselves are 
able to develop them. Newcomers have already jumped to ex 
tremes. Dine, a naturalistic Neo-Dada, uses at random whateve 
comes to hand. Conner’s conglomorations of silk stockings, photo 
graphs of naked girls, etc., are decadent; he becomes a kind o 
Neo-Dada Gustav Klimt. In Bontecou’s fabric reliefs, Cubist plane 
are landscaped into terraced volcano-vaginas with an awesom: 
dexterity down to the last deft turn of a wire. Neo-Dada become 
academic. 


But there are talented artists who stand cut amcng the scores wh 
have climbed aboard the Neo-Dada bandwagon. A new folk ar 
as Philip Guston calls it, is in the process of being created. Any 
one can do it; Neo-Dada becomes a craze like painting-by-the 
numbers, except the more cne doesn’t stick to the lines, the bette 
and cne doesn’t even need a paint set. Sunday Neo-Dada is nc 
much different from Sunday Painting except that the junkscap 
replaces the landscape, and making-it-ugly is substituted for mak 
ing-it-pretty. Art ceases to be therapy, a flinging away of one’ 
neuroses; it becomes fun for the artist and entertainment for th 
spectator. A honky-tonk atmosphere is generated, desensitized t 
tragedy cr joy, and it becomes difficult to distinguish Neo-Dad 
producticns from the decor of coffee houses. Or Neo-Dada object 
begin to resemble bric-a-brac, a new kind of driftwood that titi/ 
lates the fashionable. The ethic of an avant-garde that appeals sx 
readily to a mass-audience has with justification been questionec 
One can’t object to amateur art if it remains amateur, but too man: 
dilettantes are finding ways of showing their trash. The Neo-Dadi 
idea that all materials and events are potentially equivalent ir 
value is miscenstrued to mean that they are all worth preserving 
Unfortunately, it is this bandwagon image that ccmes across in the 
first Martha Jackson show, an image reinforced by thousands o 
dreary objects that clutter floor, wall and ceiling space in dozen 
of New York galleries. However, the genuine artists refuse to be 
crushed by the deadweight of derivative art, and any tendency 
that includes Rauschenberg, Stankiewicz, Mallary, Johns, Nevelson 
Follett, Kaprow, Chamberlain, Oldenburg, Grooms—artists who re 
tain the tension of discovery—should remain a lively phenomenon 
on the New York art scene. 


* For some unaccountable reason, Duchamp (!), Smith, Kiesler and Tingue!y are 
not in the first Martha Jackson show. 


Claes Oldenburg: Mug. 1960. Corrugated board. 
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buffet: Arabe au Palmier (El Goléa). January/April 1948. Gouache. 17 '/s x 21'/2”. 
| illustrations courtesy World House Galleries, New York.) 


Dubuffet: Lande aux trois arbres. May 1959. Ink on paper (assemblage). 
22% X 19". 


Dubuffet: Table nue. 1957. Oil on canvas. 38'/« x 51'/«". 


The Texturology 
of Jean Dubuffet ccc. 


In the years immediately following the second world war, Jean 
Dubuffet was at the highest point of his career. Since that time, as 
the retrospectives of last fall at Pierre Matisse’s Gallery and the 
one currently at World House have shown us, Dubuffet’s claim to a 
ranking position in international art has been declining. And even 
those early pictures from 1945—1950 now begin to look effete. Yet 
they had a real effect on the art of painting as it was developing 
in New York and Paris. That effect had both its good and its bad 
sides. Its bad side let us in for an endless supply of textural paint- 
ing, crusty on the surface but shallow in meaning. Its good effect 
was momentary and subtly moral. In New York, at least, this “art 
brut” looked bold and insolent, it seemed to challenge certain 
premises of western painting, and it may well have acted like a 
tacit approval from the Castle, giving courage to the sincere 
gropings of those American artists who were fencing with the 
plastic problems of a new art. 


At that time Americans were still prone to pay attention to every 
echo or cat-call from Paris even though, like small boys, they often 
stuffed their thumbs in their ears. Today the situation is more 
dignified on both sides of the Atlantic, to everyone’s advantage, | 
am sure. Since Paris was engaged at that moment in resuscitating 
reputations, Bonnard for example, or depending on the younger 
followers of the School of Paris to make things look like “business 
as usual”, Dubuffet appeared, in the late ‘forties, to be the only 
new talent, the only “original” on the horizon. And since the Sur- 
realists, largely imported by Peggy Guggenheim for the duration, 
had amply indoctrinated New York with their particular brand of 
esthetics, there was nothing Paris could add on that score. New 
York was, in fact, struggling to escape from under the surrealist 
net and it is probably in this effort that Dubuffet may be credited 
with an assist. 


On the basis of the two directions American painting took from 
1945 on, one good, one less good, it is possible to divine that 
plastically, at least, Dubuffet had something to affirm at that mo- 
ment, and that was that the whole canvas could be treated as a 
materiality through the generous rendition of actual tactile values. 
Of the history of texturality, or tactility, if you prefer, more later. 
Suffice it to say here that Dubuffet did not invent it. He affirmed 
its possibilities. 


It is important to note at this point that Dubuffet’s effect on New 
York was primarily a matter of timing. Though he was touted then, 
and still sometimes is, as an “original” there is perhaps no painter 
of his renown who is less so. The one exception is his work of 
that first moment, when his feeling for his art was supported by 
the works of psychotics, neurotics and “isolés”, a recognition on 
his part not to be taken from him but, nevertheless, understood as 
a rather logical insight after a century of interest in and the collect- 
ing of such examples of human expression by the world devoted 
to therapy and social psychology. Distortions of a similar formal 
kind had already long been assimilated by Fauvism and Picasso, 
as well as by Surrealism. Masson’s automatic drawings of 1924 and 
1925 provide a neat stepping stone between art and the graphic 
efforts of the mentally ill. And as to Dubuffet’s relative interest in 
graffiti, such photographers as Brassai had been collecting this 
material since the late ‘thirties. Indeed, the desperate “collection- 
ism” of modern art can be traced at least to Schwitters’ merz coll- 
ages of 1919 on. Dubuffet’s collages, or “assemblages”, as some of 
them are called, are directly attributable in image as well as in 
style to Max Ernst’s “frottages” and his assemblies of rubbings in 
the “Histoire naturelle” of 1926. For example, Dubuffet’s collages 
of leaves may be seen in Ernst’s “The Lime Tree is Docile”, “Caesar's 
Palette” and “The Idol”, all from the “Histoire”. Ernst also supplied 
the exact image for pictures of the type of “Lande aux trois 


‘arbres” (May, 1959) included in the World House show, with his 


“Fleur” series of 1927, already themselves previewed in the style 
of “The Gramineous Bicycle” of 1920. It is difficult not to note, also, 
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that a tiny (55/s" X 33/s") etching by Paul Klee (1914) which was in 
the Modern Museum collection long before Dubuffet’s first trip to 
America, prefigures the layout of the “butterfly” series of ca. 1957 
and the sedimental areas of the recent oil-on-paper assemblages. 
| bring these things up only to clear the air in respect to mis- 
labeling Dubuffet as an “original”. It is more honest to give him 
credit where it is due, and that brings us back to his role in New 
York in the late ‘forties. 


One of the problems confronting those American painters who 
were not content to repeat the formal arrangements which had 
bogged down cubist and constructivist art, was how to break out 
of the abstract surrealism which had seemed, up to then, the only 
alternative for a personal expressionism. Though others were also 
struggling with the same problem, the best example, indeed the 
visual record of the battle, is contained in Pollock’s work of the 
period. In “Pasiphae” (1943), “There Were Seven in Eight” (1945) 
and “The Blue Unconscious” (1946), the fractionation of the asso- 
ciative forms is accompanied increasingly by an agitation of the 
surface through the materiality of the paint, whose texture begins 
to count as an active agent in the pictorial statement. 


At this time the surface of the canvas was the problem. Since there 
was no retreating into the illusionist depth of the picture plane 
without admitting there was nothing more to do in western art, 
admitting as well that “modern” art had come to a cul-de-sac, the 
surface had to carry a pictorial burden it had not borne since 
Giotto. One of the ways to force it to do this work was to give it 
an actual tactile dimension; another was to establish its lateral 
character by recording the flow of paint over it; a third was to 
soak the canvas with pigment to bring about an obvious identifi- 
cation of the two. All three have become commonplaces in Amer- 
ican painting since 1946; Newman, Rothko, Still, et al, discovered 
their personal solutions at about the same time. Pollock arrived at 
his first totally abstract expressionistic picture, “Shimmering Sub- 
stance” in 1946. Here the swirled strokes of thick pigment form a 
tangible skein directly identifiable in every quarter with the 
colour rhythms. 


There is, of course, much more involved in the labors of Pollock 
and the others to save western art from doldrums and decadence. 
But what | am suggesting here is that Dubuffet may have been 
responsible for interjecting a positive view of the possibilities of 
texture as a way out. His own use of the materiality of his means 
however seems to have come less from any real concern for the 
means themselves, except for his rather obvious baker's delight in 
frosting surfaces, than for their effect in épater-ing the bourgeois. 
When his ceuvre is taken into consideration along with his various 
statements we may come to the conclusion that the “anti-cultural 
positions” of “l'art brut” are but part of the household economy of 
French art, i. e. intellectual stances which emerge from a rationalism 
ever ready to provide a shot in the arm when the situation de- 
mands a booster. American art may well go this way one day, but 
in this era, at least, it brought about a real change of direction 
because it was not playing the game of art but battering at the 
door of the future. 


In Impressionism the textural surface was a result, not an end, of 
the necessities involved in applying paint; it was not an “accident” 
since the correlation between the body of the material and the 
colour-stroke was exact—and intended... each such stroke was an 
organic entity and the sum of the strokes comprised the organic 
unity of the whole picture. To this Van Gogh added the passionate 
element. Later, in Cubist painting the textures obtained through 
the addition of such physical elements as sand, paper and cloth, 
are employed as pictorial elements within a statement of varieties 
coordinated with the content of the picture. Braque and Picasso 
are concerned with the plastic relations, the various ways signs, 
real or imitated, may be introduced for the precise sensual place- 
ment of their forms, i. e. just as forms are varied in position to 
achieve the illusion of deep or thin space accordingly, aiming to 
construct an intelligible language analogous to the formal lan- 
guages of nature. 


Ernst’s concern, that of a realist, was for the picturesque effects of 
directly imitated textures, the veiny leaf, the grain of wood etc., 
while Masson’s sand paintings of 1927 were experimental exten- 
sions of his automatic drawings, a method designed to achieve 
greater freedom of expression. 


In the early Dubuffet’s, those devoted to rude grotesques of the 
human figure, the texture is used to support an intellectual idea. 
As illustrations (to Genet perhaps?) they may well be among the 
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Dubuffet: Téte abondante. New York, 1952. Oil on masonite. 23/4 X 193/s-. 
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Dubuffet: Jardin touffu. 1955. Ink on paper. 12/2 X 9'/«". 
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The views expressed in Mr. Goossen’s article are 
at total variance with our own and, moreover, seem 
to us to be invidious in the extreme, from the 
question-begging of the opening paragraph to the 
passages which compare Dubuffet’s texturologies 
with American-type “all-over” painting. 


We hope to offer our readers a more cogent an- 
alysis of this master’s work by our Paris corre- 
spondent, Madame Francoise Choay, in a few 
weeks when a major Dubuffet retrospective opens 
in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs of the Louvre.— 
The Editor. 


Dubuffet: Téte barbue. December 1957. Oil on paper and canvas (assemblage). 29°/« x 22'/: in. 


best cf our time. But more often than not the picture is a pastiche 
cf incongruous elements, a confused anagram made up of letters 
from tetally different alphabets, and as Georges Mathieu has said, 
“cut cf center in relation to the real as a whole”. There is no 
“whole” in many cf the early pictures cf Dubuffet. And in the 
recent “texturclogies”, the spatter pictures for example, Dubuffet 
achieves wholeness only by annihilating relationships altogether. 
In what appears to be an attempt to follow the American “all- 
over” painters, he shows his total misconception of their precedure 
and their meaning by ignoring the preblem of scale. 


In Renaissance-type painting it did not matter much whether the 
picture was larger or smaller since it was a picture of a world 
whose dimensions were established through illusion. But in modern 
American-type painting, these dimensions (whcse importance can- 
net be ignored in any kind of art, since they are cne of the facis 
cf its existence) are created by the size and shape of the canvas 
in relation to the world they establish and control, the world of 
the spectator. You cannct simply pick up a canvas, stretched ac- 
cording to classic French dimensions to fit the salons and dining- 
rooms of Paris, and proceed to paint an American-type picture. 


Cubist painting was still primarily concerned with the internal 
werld of the canvas; recent American painting had been concerned 
Primarily with the external world of reality... which does not mean 
the mere creation of textural effects. Nor is just painting bigger 
canvases the answer. The connection between the inner world 


and the outer must be maintained if painting is to continue as an 
act of creation and net to become merely a series of attractive 
objects or walls. The answer is simpler and classic. In such a 
painter as Newman, misunderstcod as he has been, all the con- 
siderations of great art have been retained. Newman’s stripe, as 
minimal as it may seem, states with precision the scale, in colour, 
dimension and depth, as do the shape and size of the canvas, the 
intensity and relations of the colours. The spots of colour in Du- 
buffet’s “texturologies”, however, play no such role, and instead 
accentuate the uncertainty of all these inner relations. The result is 
simply a lcvely panoply cf colours without statement, without 
wholeness. 


You cannot leave out any of the plastic means, including the re- 
lations between them, without sacrificing the life of the picture. In 
this respect, the history of art and all its changes is the history of 
emphases and nct of eliminations or additions. Like the human 
being and nature in general, art will not suffer the removal cf any 
of its vital organs, and among these last must be included a sense 
of the emotional feeling of the artist which has arisen, not from 
his intellectual attitudes, but from his visual passion. As a crafts- 
man Dubuffet has been rarely equaled, but craft does not equal 
art. Only in the two “El Golea” gouaches at the World House did 
| feel him relaxed, straightforward and ingenuous. These were 
done on a trip to North Africa in 1948 and seem to suggest that 
somewhere beneath all his cool craft and intellectual stances there 
is @ power which has never quite been able to break through. 
(Please turn page.) 
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Black Beauty. 1945. Oil on canvas. 29 X 233/ inches. 


Personnage au bicorne. November 1943. Oil on canvas. 
28'/s X 23 inches. 
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December 1954. Oil on canvas. 


Paysage d’été avec vache. 
35 X 45'/2 inches. 
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Kujawski 


Lettre de Paris 


La vie artistique est encore bien calme dans le Paris du mois de 
septembre. Cependant si la peinture est représentée seulement 
par quelques accrochages, deux grandes expositions de sculpture 
ont duré tout I’été pour se poursuivre jusqu’en octobre. 


Dans les jardins du Musée Rodin, I'Italie présente «La sculpture 
italienne contemporaine d’Arturo Martini & nos jours». Sous ce titre 
ambitieux et ambigu a la fois, on nous montre trente-huit artistes 
qui partent effectivement de la génération de Boccioni (né en 
1882), Modigliani (1884) et Martini (1889) pour aboutir a celle des 
Pomodoro et Somaini nés aprés 1930. Mailheureusement, chaque 
sculpteur est représenté par deux a trois ceuvres au maximum et 
celles-ci appartiennent le plus souvent aux cing derniéres années. 
Sur 89 ceuvres dont certaines ne sont d’ailleurs pas datées, 61 ont 
été exécutées aprés 1955. Aussi ne peut-on 6tre étonné que cette 
exposition ne fasse pas apparaitre les lignes de forces réelies qui 
ont pu présider au développement de la sculpture italienne, et 
qu'elle échoue 4 définir l’originalité propre des différentes per- 
sonnalités. 
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Toile. 1960. 89 x 146 cm. (Collection particuliére, Paris. Photo Galerie Karli Flinker.) 


Francoise Choay 


Mais ce véritable catalogue, axé sur le présent est symbolique et 
l'inconscient des organisateurs italiens a contribué a révéler davan- 
tage par cette forme, l’expérimentalisme et aussi le sens aigu de 
la mode des sculpteurs italiens. Suivant d’ailleurs la méme dé- 
marche que les peintres, ils sont coutumiers de brusques volte- 
faces, et disponibles, jamais las d’expérimenter, ils sont suscep- 
tibles de changer de style d’une année 4a l'autre. C’est pourquoi 
finalement les générations se rejoignent dans leur élaboration des 
formes. 


ll ne faudrait cependant pas méconnaitre la diversification de cer- 
taines tendances. On note particuliérement la vitalité de la sculp- 
ture figurative qui, de Marino Marini, Luigi Broggini, Alfio Castelli 
et Marcello Mascherini 4 Perez ou méme Tavernari adopte avec 
plus ou moins de sous entendus, ce style archaisant qui demeurera 
— comme en peinture, et méme dans les arts appliqués — sinon 
un signe d’impuissance, 4 tout le moins l'un des caractéres révé- 
lateurs de notre époque. Dans le groupe des figuratifs, se détache 
la personnalité d’Agénor Fabbri (1911) qui lui aussi a changé de 
style assez récemment, mais dont les deux grandes sculptures, 
«Monstre de l’espace» et «Personnage lunaire» sont douées de 
cette singuliére présence que nous avions déja ressentie a la 


_ Laurens: La Nuit, 1943. Ht. 25 cm. 
Femme accroupie se coiffant, 1951. 


Rosa, 1935. Ht. 26 cm. 


La Guitare, 1920. Ht. 38.5 cm. 
(Photos Galerie Claude Bernard, Paris.) 


Krajcberg: Peinture, 1960. 73 x 113 cm. 


Giorgio de Giorgi: Relief en bronze, 1959. Collection Margulies, London. 
(Photos Galerie XXe Siécle, Paris.) 


Angel Ferrant: Scuipture. 


derniére Biennale de Venise. Dans une technique classique, il 
exprime en visionnaire un univers dans lequel s’unissent un senti- 
ment aigu de l’actualité et le godt du fantastique. 


Parmi les non-figuratifs, Signori et Lardera, l'un dans la pierre 
dense, l'autre dans ses minces feuilles de métal, manient en vir- 
tuoses un formalisme vide, auquel on préfére la verve un peu folle 
d'un Garelli qui réintroduit sans ambages la couleur sur le métal. 
Et 4 cété des Guerrini et des Mastroianni on regrette l’'absence de 
Ghermandi, ce fabricant de grandes ailes déchiquetées que la 
trentiéme Biennale a cependant révélé comme l'un des artistes 
italiens les plus intéressants du moment. 


Terminons cette énumération par les artistes qui nous demandent 
de regarder leurs ceuvres de face, pour qui cellles-ci ont un sens 
et ne doivent pas 6tre vues par derriére. Tel est le cas d’un Con- 
sagra dont les signes et la subtilité ressortissent autant au dessin 
qu’a la sculpture, méme si l'on est parfois tenté de prendre ses 
ceuvres dans la main; tel est le cas d’Arnaldo Pomodoro qui pro- 
céde d’ailieurs comme un peintre dont la matiére serait le métal. 
C'est ainsi que procéde également Gio Pomodoro, moins secret et 
plus emphatique; ses variations sur le théme de la surface gauche, 
finalement assez fermelies, ont été dépassées par les recherches 
experimentales de certains jeunes architectes sur ‘utilisation des 
matiéres plastiques. Mais dans les deux cas précédents le spec- 
tateur est frappé par l’impuissance d’artistes de grand talent, a 
faire exister leurs sculptures en soi, a les laisser étre comme objets 
tridimensionnels, pour les transformer en spectacle allusif et fondé 
sur I‘illusion, & l'instar des peintures. Tel serait également, a la 
limite, le cas d’un artiste comme Giorgio di Giorgi, injustement 
absent lui aussi de cette exposition, mais qu’on peut voir dans le 
méme temps a «Signes et Matiére» a la Galerie du XXe siécle. 
Chez ce sculpteur aussi, la matiére qu'il découvre dans ses secrets 
et ses conflits, doit le plus souvent 6tre regardée en face, sous un 
certain angle par lequel il a choisi de nous la faire «apparaitre». 


Ces analyses nous conduisent 4 souligner le caractére en défini- 
tive assez ésotérique de la majeure partie de ces sculptures. 
Caractére commun d’ailleurs a l'ensemble de la sculpture actuelle, 
qui subit la méme évolution que la peinture de chevalet, et tend 
& devenir confidence a I’'usage d’un petit nombre d’initiés. Mais 
précisément, méme pour lutter contre la tendance momificatrice 
des expositions en musée, il était dangereux de disposer ces ob- 
jets de salon dans un jardin: en dernier ressort, c'est Rodin qui 
sort vainqueur de cette nombreuse confrontation. 


L’exposition Henri Laurens a la Galerie Claude Bernard révéle en 
revanche un sculpteur non esthétisant, totalement sculpteur et qui 
nous force devant chaque ceuvre a en faire le tour et a la voir 
apparaitre autre sous chaque angle de vision. Dans un espace 
cependant exigu, les organisateurs ont réussi 4 donner un pano- 
rama complet de la création de Laurens 4 partir de son expérience 
cubiste qui se révéle comme un moment d’ascése artificiel et qui, 
une fois dépassée, lui servira simplement 4 construire avec encore 
plus de force et de simplicité. 


Comme Laurens a privilégié le corps de la femme et en a exprimé 
la plénitude par des jeux de masse, on est tenté de la ranger 
parmi les classiques et de lui refuser un réle dans I’histoire des 
formes. Mais en regardant de plus prés on est frappé par deux 
caractéres originaux de cette sculpture. Tout d’abord elle se carac- 
térise par l’insolite liberté prise avec les formes de la nature. Le 
sculpteur figuratif subit généralement la pesanteur de la matiére 
qui l’enliserait dans le littéralisme. Pour s’en évader il use de deux 
procédés: l’un expressionniste, consiste 4 déformer le sujet, l'autre, 
abstractisant, consiste 4 le réduire, a en éliminer les accidents: 
Alberto Giacometti serait un exemple presque caricatural de la 
synthése de ces deux démarches. Laurens au contraire, plus ima- 
ginatif, procéde par compléte restructuration. Un corps devient 
une forme complexe, totalement inattendue et susceptible de 
variations aussi diverses que «Rosa» de 1935, «La petite musi- 
cienne» de 1936, la «Siréne au bras levé» de 1938, I’«Acrobate au 
tapis» de 1939,*«La petite nuit» de 1949. Cette démarche conduirait 
spontanément le sculpteur a la non-figuration comme le montrent 
«La nuit» ou «L’Algue». La série de dessins qui complete |’expo- 
sition fait apparaitre clairement la distance qui sépare Laurens de 
univers perceptif et son habileté a le métamorphoser: ces dessins 
admirables, qui pour beaucoup auront été une révélation, n’ont 
aucun des caractéres habituels des dessins de sculpteurs. Essen- 
tiellement linéaires, ils traduisent l’interférence des plans et la 
tridimensionnalité par une double image, soulignée parfois par la 
couleur, et qui suggére l’idée vitale du jeu. 


En second lieu, la sculpture de Laurens est remarquable par |'im- 
portance donnée aux vides qui ont un réle aussi actif que les 
pleins. L’artiste encercle le vide, fait participer 4 son ceuvre 
espace totale aussi intégralement, sinon avec autant de con 
science et de systématisme, que Pevsner dans une écriture tout é 
fait différente. Car le paradoxe de Laurens est d’avoir utilisé le 
vide en vue d’une des plus pures expressions de la plénitude. 


Ici encore Laurens s’oppose a Giacometti qui tend a nier la ma 
tiére. Les organisateurs oni eu raison d’introduire leur exemplaire 
catalogue par les notes que Giacometti consacrait en 1945 a I’ar 
d’Henri Laurens, auquel sa différence le rendait sans doute parti 
culiérement sensible. Implicitement aussi cet esprit toriuré, inquiet 
marqué par l'histoire devait admirer la sérénité de Laurens. L’ar 
de celui-ci posséde d’emblée une vitalité, une santé, une immé 
diateté aussi que notre époque discursive a momentanément per 
dues. C’est pourquoi je pense que I’ceuvre de Laurens va prendre 
pour la premiére fois son actualité dans le retour (possible or 
impossible) & une certaine réalité qui commence a s’amorcer. 


Le Musée d’Art Moderne de la ville de Paris a ouvert ses portes 
au début de septembre 4 une grande mais décevante exposition 
d’artistes brésiiiens. La section de sculpture est facilement dominée 
par Maria Martins qui manque cependant la fantaisie imaginative 
et dont les formes témoignent d’une certaine mollesse. 


La section de gravure, sans éclat, est d’une honnéte tenue. Quani 
a la section de peinture, elle donne un avant goat des innombrables 
démarcations que nous verrons au cours de I’hiver, parmi les 
galeries du monde entier. Dans l’ensemble de cette exposition, 
consciencieuse, on est frappé par la permanence anachronique et 
nombreuse d’un géométrisme scolaire, tandis que devant les toiles 
de ceux qui y échappent on est réduit 4 évoquer des noms connus. 


Signalons les exceptions. Mabe, japonais d'origine, qui ceuvrerait 
aussi bien parmi l’Ecole de Paris, pratique sur fond raffiné ces 
grands signes sombres communs a beaucoup di’artistes orientaux 
et rendus ambigus par l’usage précis qu’en ont fait certains occi- 
dentaux aux USA et en Europe. Portinari choque par la brutalité, 
la vulgarité parfois de son expressionnisme haut en cculeur, mais 
il est le seul, et c’est ce qui touche toujours chez lui, a étre lié a 
une vérité historique et locale. 


Enfin quatre petites gouaches de Krajberg laissent deviner le 
peintre intéressant qu’est cet artiste né en Pologne et résidant a 
Paris depuis 1958. L’exposition «Signe et Matiére» montre |’évo- 
lution de cette peinture 4 cratéres et a pustules, trés originale a 
l'intérieur d’un courant fondamental de I’art actuel, et qui, essen- 
tiellement polémique et agressif joue a la fois sur le plan de 
l'esthétique et celui de la sensibilité existentielle, en mettant en 
ceuvre le mauvais godt et l’intolérance. Dans cette recherche du 
choquant, par lI’exploration de régions jusqu’ici interdites, nul 
doute que le surréalisme n’ait joué le réle de ferment. 


ll semble qu’il soit aussi sous-jacent a certaines expériences pictu- 
rales encore non-figuratives, mais qui annoncent peut-étre le sur- 
gissement d’un nouveau réalisme. C’est ainsi qu’il fallait 4 Venise 
interpréter la trés belle exposition des tempera de Stdckl au 
Pavillon allemand. C’est ainsi que m’apparait l’exposition de Jerzy 
Kujawsky qui se tiendra du 18 octobre au 8 novembre a la Galerie 
Karl Flinker. Kujawsky est né en Pologne en 1922. Réfugié a Paris 
depuis 1945, aprés une expérience politique qui a marqué son 
ceuvre, il n’a pas eu d’exposition personnelle depuis cing ans. Le 
surréalisme dont il est parti teinte encore ses ceuvres d’aujour- 
d‘hui d’une étrangeté immédiatement perceptible. Ses toiles, rem- 
plies a ras bord sont des espaces clos, dans lesquels des formes 
linéaires (souvent vermiculaires) se détachent sur des fonds som- 
bres, trés élaborés et assez souvent monochromes. Le spectateur 
évoque spontanément des mondes sous-terrains, et parfois sous- 
marins, chargés d’angoisses, de lianes, de cristaux et de vie pétri- 
fiée. Dans quelques toiles, Kujawsky parvient 4 créer ces formes 
sans référence au monde sensible et cependant parfaitement cohé 
rentes, qui étaient le privilege de Tanguy. Mais jusqu’en 1960, les 
éléments des toiles demeuraient autonomes: dans les derniéres or 
remarque une intégration des formes, la création de véritables 
totalités synthétiques, organisées et construites qui donnent |’im- 
pression simultanée et contradictoire de I’étrange et du familier. |! 
faudra suivre l’évolution de Kujawsky au cours des prochaines 
années. 
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Enrico Donati 


Sidney Geist 


lawns on one only gradually that the rich harmonies in Donati’s 
ntings are produced by but three colours—black, white and 
th red—one more than the number used in a certain modern 
de, one less than we find in the caves cf Lascaux. It is this thai 
¢<es them at once new and old, permanent and primal; bui they 
warmer and more resonant, less dcctrinaire than the stark 
i ck-and-white mcde, and more serious and natural, less decor- 
e and “cclourful” than the ancient frescoes. Three is probably 
smallest number of colours that can produce a true harmony, 
>pposed to the relations of contrast, analogy and complement 
exist between two colours. If the very restricticn of Donati’s 
curs appears to drive them together, the effect is, of course, 
automatic. Donati locks form and cclcur in a massive uniiy by 
age art in which an architecture cf chunky, graduated shapes is 
ninated by the frank colours cf his palette, cemented by-.a 
tle range of toned, mixed, “dirty”, sympathetic values, and 
2ased from tension by rifis in his design that let in light and air. 


ay seem strange to speak of black, white and earth red as a 
¢ ette. And if they did not constitute one, Donati’s pictures would 


Catseyes. 1960. 50 x 60 inches. 


decline from the serious to the somber. As it is, he can, in the 
same picture, make a black of anthracite brilliance, a black as matt 
and soft as soot, and the velvety black of sealskin. His white can 
gleam like silk, or modestly retire; it cam modulate with black to 
make an infinite gamut of grays, and mix with the earth colour to 
make a whole range of dusty pinks. His red can have a mineral 
glow or the stability of terra cotta. Here and there all his colours 
blend to create atonal values that look like the lees of wine. 


Donati’s forms are as restricted as his colours but are, like them, 
capable of endless variation. In the shallow depths of his can- 
vases lurk figures, faces and landscapes in constant metamor- 
phosis, combining and recombining, returning from the mystery of 
images to the formalism of areas, or flattening out to the canvas, 
th 2 spread paint, the ridges of matiére, the sandy surface and the 
dry red earth which constitute the concreteness of Donati’s paint- 
In ys. 


A mere analysis of Donati’s work runs the risk of making it appear 
& stract—a word which becomes increasingly unsatisfactory for the 


Mani Mala. 1960. 58 x 48 inches. 


description of much of modern art. Donati’s art is real. His touch 
and surfaces are lived, felt; and beside the reality of his earth red, 
vermilion is abstract indeed. Nor is Donati a manipulator or de- 
menstrator of esthetic themes. 


The inescapable reality of Donati’s paintings is a passionate attitude 
toward life; a smoldering romanticism as intense, as quiet and as 
slow as love; a fervor that lies just below the surface of things. It 
is,no accident that Donati’s paintings often resemble the sheared 
wall of a quarry. A rusty red burns in them like the steady oxid- 
ation cf buried ore. It is of these paintings that Eliot could have 
written: “To Carthage then | came burning burning burning burn- 


” 


ing. 


Borouaz. 1960. 46 x 58 inches. 


Against Picasso 


Lawrence Alloway 


PICASSO AS MODERN ART 


In the early 20th century a version of the traditional battle of the 
Ancients and Moderns was still playing. It has not so much been 
won by either side as forgotten, but some of the slogans and 
habits of the heroic phase of modern art hang on. One of the 
places where this legacy of the recent past shows is in discussion 
of Picasso. He was made a key-figure by the supporters of modern- 
ity as a Geod Thing. It is not too much to say that there was a 
package deal in which Picasso came along with modernity every 
time. You cculdn’t be modern and not like Picasso. Thus he be- 
came a symbolic figure identified with the whole of the modern 
movement. 

Roland Penrose’s introduction* to his recent exhibition for the Arts 
Council of Picasso’s painting (Tate Gallery) accepts unquestioningly 
the Picasso = modern art equation. “The name which predominates 
in the development of the arts during this century, and to which 
the mest revolutionary changes are inevitably ascribed, is that of 
Pablo Picasso. It is, moreover, largely due to him that the con- 
ception of art as a powerful emotional medium, rather than a 
search for perfection of ideal forms of beauty, has become ac- 
cepted amcng the artists of our times.” Changes no less revolut- 
ionary than Picasso’s have been made, during the same period, by 
Monet, Kandinski, Mondrian, Duchamp, and Pollock, to look no 
further. As for the replacement of idealism by emotionalism, which 
Penrose ascribes to Picasso, it is usually thought to have been 
accomplished by Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Munch, in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Penrose goes on, “no artist can afford to ignore him”, but the only 
recent debtors cf consequence, such as Pollock and Jorn, trans- 
formed their model into something more dynamic and painterly 
than the original. Typical of the narrowness that committmeni to 
Picasso brings is Penrose’s assertion that “no contemporary style, 
from surrealism or expressionism in their various forms to the most 
unemoticnal geometric abstraction, escapes his influence”. But ex- 
pressionism preceded Picasso, and surely it is no longer possible 
to think that geometric art is “unemotional” (have all the studies of 
the use of mathematics from the Renaissance to the Bauhaus been 
in vain?). Penrose even repeats the legend that Picasso’s drawings 
“have the assurance and purity of line of drawings by Ingres”. 
Cocteau, in 1923, fan though he was, objected to such un-seeing 
flattery: “nothing is more absurd”, he wrote in his Picasso essay, 
“than to quote Ingres on every occasion that a pencil faithfully 
reproduces a model. It is enough to look closely at a drawing by 
Ingres to see that it crackles with little touches and the bursting 
of witty bombs.” Ingres’ drawings are rooted in visual data, where- 
as Picasso's “Iingresesque” drawings have a fluid linearism, play- 
fully stretched into long rambling continuities. 

How has this cramming of Picasso with everything that happened 
in modern art come about? Probably it became a tradition through 
the appeal that Picasso has always had for poets. Jacob, Apolli- 
naire, Cocteau, were early admirers; almost all the French lyric 
poets dedicated laudatory and mysterious invocations to him, 
culminating in Eluard (see Picasso’s Poets by L.C.Bruenig, Yale 
French Studies, 21, 1958). Eluard’s poems read today like a fulsome 
and ingratiating court poet of le Roi Soleil: 

“Good folk, true friends always ready to befriend, to offer a paw 
as the honey bear offers his. 

“But it is you Picasso, whom they welcome first, for they are thank- 
ful to you for forming their behavior.” 

“Picasso, your countenance reflects their cares and their sorrows, 
just like the face of the woman they love”; and, “you are access- 
ible, respectful and gentle, good and charming”. Such effusions 
which are only tclerable if restricted in circulation, bike love letters 
and home movies, have coloured art criticism. From the poets this 
rhetoric of Picasso as all-people and all-art entered French “philo- 
sophical” art criticism and became attached to the Ancients/ 
Moderns argument. Rilke and Wallace Stevens, when they wanted 
respectively representatives of the human condition in 1915 and of 
the poetic imagination in 1937 used, as the most natural source in 
the world, the imagery of Picasso. 
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The mass media have followed the poets and since the late 30: 
(when Dora Maar covered Guernica) professional photographers 
have had continual access to Picasso. The Public Relations work o 
the Muses has been succeeded by Public Relations work. Picasso 
is, from the magazines cn the news-stands to the de luxe library 
bocks,.a hero of the media. There is a connection between thi: 
public imagery of Picasso’s life and the content of his art. 


Penrose, in an earlier exhibition, Picasso Himself (Institute of Con 
temporary Arts, Londen, 1956) documented the connections be 
tween Picasso’s art and life. The art is usually diary-close to hi: 
uneventful biography. Bohemian pcverty in Paris, country-house 
life at Boisgeloup, seclusion during World War Il, notoriety or 
Mediterranean beaches after the war, are all accompanied by 
appropriate changes in his imagery. With Picasso a change o 
mistress, chateau, studic, cr pet shews in his art. Thus his willing 
ness to be photographed in funny hais, or with BB, or as an owl’: 
best friend, is close to the occasional nature of his art. Unlike 
Matisse, say, whose art existed at an imposing distance from the 
life of which it was symbolic, Picasso is a full-time occasiona 
painter. His life is not where he dces his painting but its subject 
There are long stretches where you have to be interested person 
ally in Picasso to understand the art. 

in view of Picasso’s present status, it is clear that he is no longe: 
a hero cf the forgotten dispute of Ancients and Moderns. It is not 
that he has become an Ancient himself, as facile use of the idez 
of antithetical successive generations has suggested. Other artists 
of Picasso’s generation (Hans Hofmann, for example, and, among 
the recently dead, Matisse) never locked better. What has hap 
pened is that the relaticn of new art and cld art has become toc 
complex to tolerate the old cleavage. At one point there is the 
Malraux-esque updating by timelessness of the Imaginary Museum; 
at another point there is De Keoning repcrted as saying: “Painters 
are bound to be involved in painting. Old and new are just one 
thing.” What one locks at now is neither Ancient nor Modern art, 
because that is too simple. One of the consequences of this atti- 
tude is that Picasso’s art can now be looked at like anybody else’s. 


Appreached just as art, with the cause of modernity removed and 
without the poetic cr the media adulation, what do Picasso’s paint- 
ings lock like? This is a good time to make a start at reassess- 
ment, because the cld histcry of modern art by slogans and the 
gossip of the artists’ friends is wearing thin. Modern artists, like 
modern architecis, but not yet modern poets, are being examined 
con their merits. Judgments can ncw be passed against Picasso 
without appearing to condene the bombing cf Guernica, for ex- 
ample, just as, the other way round, ycu can like Futurism without 
feeling guilty about Abysinnia. The Tate Gallery exhibition, with 
over 270 typical paintings, makes possible some sceptical note- 
taking. 


THE PERIOD LOOK 


The form of the exhibition (a chronology by periods) made cne 
realize how thoroughly Alfred. Barr had covered the field in his 
Picasso exhibitions at the Modern Museum in 1939 and 1946. Barr's 
codification was badly needed at the time to stabilize the image 
of Picassc’s art, but certain limitaticns begin to appear. His struc- 
ture of periods is so poised and neat that criticism sometimes 
seems to have done its job if a work has been assigned to iis 
proper period. “Picasso’s greatest cubist paintings of the early 
1920s are the two versions of the ‘Three Musicians’”, Barr writes. 
Yes, but how great is that? Nor has there been much attempt to 
compare one pericd cf Picasso’s with another; the period has 
become an absolute unit, nct to be cbscured by cross-references 
cr by subjective value-judgments. Penrose accepts Barr's descript- 
ion of neo-classical for the art around 1920, finding in the period 
“classical serenity”. The best description of the art of this time 
however, is not Barr’s but Grohmann’s (in a Kurt Valentin catalogue 
of 1952). He calls 1920-25 “the years of mannerism”, and describes 
the “realistic-manneristic representations of dancing, music-playing 
er bathing men and woman”. Picasso, Grohmann points out, “ex: 
aggerates in the direction of the plastic and the ephemeral, o! 
plenitude and paucity, of the gigantic or the midget”. This catches 
exactly the solemn yet amiable flavour of this period, but offers 
of course, an achievement less than “classic” which may accoun' 
for the comparative cbscurity of Grcehmann’s short, crystalline 
summary. 5 

If we are to reduce the absoluteness of the periods, whose suc 
cession is usually read as simpiy evidence cf Picasso’s amazing 
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fecundity of invention, his tireless quest into the Unknown, we 
might compare the mannerist girls with earlier works of 1906 and 
1908. Common to both the early and the later dates are simple 
figures of voluminous plasticity and, undoubtedly, the later pictures 
ere a return to the earlier theme. Two of the best of Picasso's 
early works are the “Seated Female Nude”, 1906 (National Gallery, 
Prague) and the “Dryad”, 1908 (The Hermitage). If it weren't that 
everything Picasso does gets to be called a “masterpiece” | would 
use the word of these two paintings. He has built up forms of a 
| ard-centred solidity, the plastic power of which threatens to ex- 
; lode the picture plane. But in a series of decisions, which must 
| ave been like a wrestling match, he has contained the awkward 
: olids. These squat, sculpturesque figures have aclenched strength, 

sense of having totally engaged the artist and stretched his 
| 2sources, that is rare in the later work. When such figures recur in 
i.e manneristic-classical period they are acquiescent foam-rubber 
< iantesses. In the Bone Period Picasso again resumes the bulging 
| lastic forms, but the easy execution of a shrilly aggressive im- 
; ulse is slight indeed after the deeply felt, struggled for, painted 
‘orms of 1906 and 1908. 


| ICASSO AS PAINTER 


curious experience at the Picasso exhibition was to see that the 
_riginals of paintings already known in reproduction sometimes 
>eked wrong. It was not simply that cne had learned about the 
| ictures in reproducticn and was failing to adjust to the pictures’ 
real” appearance. Rather, it was because Picasso’s paintings often 
ack scale and, hence, fail to establish themselves against repro- 
uctions in another size. By scale, | mean a mutual dependence 
etween the size of the canvas and the physiognomy of the paint 
eposited on it. There is an intimate relation between size and 
‘ainterliness which one sees in, for example, Cézanne, Klee, and 
jofmann, but not, as a rule, in Picasso. Picasso’s pleasure is to 
_ump from one medium to ancther, one size to another, making 
ypical images in every medium. His pastoral images, for example, 
ire spread over large flat paintings, bent around pots, and sucked 
down into lino-cuts, with a brusque minimum cf technical adapt- 
ation. He is negligent of the state of the emerging painting, so 
ene misses that acute and anxious feedback from painting to artist 
to painting and so on, as the marks go down, altering the work 
and necessitating further decisions. Hence the lack in his piciures 
of an absolute or appropriate scale. As a consequence, individual 
paintings often lack the sustained and scrupulous consistency that 
cne has come to expect from easel painting. Hans Hofmann has 
expressed this expectation of complex and resolved organisation 
in this way: “The most complete representation of three-dimension- 
ality, in which all the three-dimensional fragments are summarized 
in an entity, results in a pictorial two-dimensionality. The act of 
creation agitates the picture plane, but if the two-dimensionality is 
lost the picture reveals holes and the result is not pictorial” (Search 
for the Real by Hans Hofmann, 1948). 


Picasso’s name for improvisation is really the history of an im- 
patience which drives him to paint another picture rather than 
really finish what he is doing. This impatience is either the cause 
or the effect of his insensitivity to the emerging physiognomy of 
the painting. | mean, with Picasso every birth is a Ceasarian. If 
your eyes are used to the subtle and rigorous enmeshing of all 
visible elements in painting, Picasso often leaves you with only a 
frustrated feeling of approximation. “Synthetic” cubism gave him 
an all-purpose language with two main devices: (1) the abutment 
of planes at corner and edge, with each plane reading as a shift 
in direction or a change of colour; and (2) what Barr christened 
“curvilinear cubism”, a flowing line which goes over the picture 
like the serpent around Laocoon. The relaxed shuttling of planes 
begins around 1912 and the flowing lines begin around 1923. The 
latter act as a writhing armature which defines form by line; 
Picasso then fills in the spaces left between the lines, with colour 
changes at cross-overs, and spatial jumps at line junctions. Both 
devices were arrived at in the first place as forms which modified 
the picture plane without destroying its continuous surface or, to 
out it the other way, as decorative forms with a spatial life. Once 
?icasso was in possession of these planar and linear methods of 
icture-making he was unstoppable and today the world is full of 
"icassos. But what began as a synthesis, such as Hofmann describ- 
d, became, through continual summary and mechanical employ- 
vent, a grinding and unresolved conflict. As Clement Greenberg 
as pointed out “one gets a sense of the picture rectangle as 
omething into which the picture is jammed, neatly or not as the 


case may be, but always with an excessive application of will” 
(Arts, 1, 32, 1957). Peremptory switches from formal to descriptive 
passages; acceptance of foreground/background differentiation 
which has the effect of making monstrous the isolated foreground 
form, so that the devices of picture-making (rather than formality 
at its highest pitch) become the distortion of the human subject; 
and a generally inert use of colour: these characterise a majority 
cf Picasso’s later works. 


THE PEAK 


The strange thing is, Picasso, at one period of his life, showed him- 
self capable of just the exacting fusion of two and three dimen- 
sions that one misses in the later work. Looking at the “Analytical” 
Cubist paintings one wonders how the man who could paint these 
could later be satisfied with the filling-in and patching-up proced- 
ures of the work after 1938. Faced with the paintings and collages 
of 1910—1912 ycu still get that old feeling. The traditional judg- 
ment that makes these paintings a sanctuary of quality is unshaken, 
but one wonders why Picasso (and Braque) never touched this 
height again. They took up the problem, if that’s the word, of 
Cézanne, in accomodating the continual and unstoppable shifts of 
perception to a formality that had the stasis proper to art but 
without any classistic simplification. Art was the result of a fluc- 
tuation between the object of perception and the medium in which 
the artist works. Picasso jettisoned this problem but continued to 
illustrate remembered aspects of it in the witty series of drawings 
about artists and models that he made in 1927, 1933, and 1953-54. 
He is not himself engaged in the impossible struggle between the 
world and its embodiment, but he recounts entertainingly tales of 
the studio, in terms of a sexually-charged “commedia dell’arte” 
which anticipates the post-war idylls. 


From 1906 to 1912 Picasso was brilliant and at the Tate Gallery two 
paintings of the Spring of 1910, “Portrait of Uhde” and “The Girl 
with the Mandoline”, tower over most other modern art, just as 
they tower over the rest of Picasso’s huge, flat ceuvre. In 1912-13, 
however, he began to separate himself from the complex relation- 
ship with a model and with the complex realisation of painting as 
painting. It is the end of intricacy. He made an act of simplification 
which is the one real change in Picasso’s development, and one 
that set the pattern for the rest of his life. From now on Picasso 
will be the tough, brilliant, versatile, impatient, careering artist of 
media-fame, a symbol of the avant-garde’s restlessness but not of 
its power to meditate. It is impcrtant to distinguish between sim- 
plification and expendable conventions, Greenberg’s phrase to 
describe the ways in which artists have fought their habits in an 
effort to get nearer to their art. It is a way of being alone. Simpli- 
fication, on the other hand, involves no radical change in esthetic, 
as the expending of conventions does. It was involved, rather, in 
the development of the easier conventions of Picasso’s own art. He 
had sacrificed “Analytical” Cubism’s potentialities for development 
(which, in their different ways, Giacometti and De Kooning have 
both resumed), and taken up only a modicum of its possibilities. 
To stabilize the flux of perception and of simultaneously flat and 
spatial marks on the canvas, Picasso and Braque distributed cues 
such as moustaches and wineglasses through their tense, tremb- 
ling, pictorial structures. These forms were rigidly symbolic, iso- 
lated from the problems of perception and its embodiment in paint. 
“Synthetic” Cubism blew up and systematised these symbols, at 
the expense of what made the 1910—1912 paintings great. 


*** 


Faced with Picasso’s work one tries to make a compact image of 
his whole life, compared to the other patterns that men’s lives 
make. To me it looks something like Wordsworth, a man whose 
best work was done early and whose later work muffles and 
betrays a brilliant begining. This is one of the reasons why it is 
hard to feel that Picasso is the mirror of his age as his fans claim: 
it’s not my distorted face in there. The werld has changed a great 
deal in the 20th century but Picasso has not: the only fundamental 
change seems to have occured around 1912. Since then he has 
been, you might say, polygamous but not different. If you compare 
Picasso with another longlived man who also made his changes 
and revisions in public, W.B. Yeats, you gets a sense of what is 
missing in Picasso. Yeats’ life, for all his stylistic mobility, is a 
snowball, getting bigger as time passes and (to stretch the meta- 
phor cruelly) biggest of all in “the winter of his life”. The Picasso © 
exhibition at the Tate Gallery, however, culminated in the series 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Self Portrait. Paris period (1887). Oil on board. 41x 5cm 
(Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 


Self Portrait. Paris period (1887). Oil on canvas on board 
43.5 x 31.5 cm. (Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 


A Group of Self Portraits by Vincent van Gogh, 


from the inaugural exhibition of the new galleries 


of Marlborough Fine Art, London 


Self Portrait. Paris period (1887). Oil on canvas. 
41 x 33cm. (Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 
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Self Portrait. Paris period (1887). Oil on canvas onb are 


Self Portrait. Paris or Aries period (1887 or 1888). Oil on 
42 X 31 cm. (Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 


Self Portrait. Paris period (1887). Oil on cardboard 
cardboard. 42 x 31cm. (Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 


19 X 14cm. (Collection V.W. van Gogh.) 
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Sur le vertige 


A propos des peintures 
de Duvillier 


Henri Maldiney 


Duvillier: Hors de soi. (Private collection, Washington, D.C.) 
(Photo Galerie St-Augustin, Paris.) 


«L’art ornemental dans sa phase créatrice ne donne pas a voir mais 
a étre... Il est de l’ordre de I’acte et du sens, non du spectacle et 
du décor. L’ornement n’y est point motif mais mouvement. Le laby- 
rinthe, l’entrelacs, ie tourbillon et leur forme mére, la spirale, ont 
été pendant des millénaires, du néolithique a l’€ge du bronze, les 
grandes voies de communication rythmique de l'homme avec I’étre. 
Sur un petit vase des Cyclades une quadruple spirale rythmant 
involution — évolution de la vie universelle, c’est-a-dire l’unique 
mouvement Vie — Mort — Renaissance, est associée aux énergies 
cyclique et centrale de l'Océan et du Soleil. 


Or Eau et Feu sont les deux éléments qui se succédent et s’as- 
socient dans vos ceuvres. Et toujours emportés d’un méme mouve- 
ment, le tourbillon, qui est une forme du Vertige. 


Le Vertige est une situation limite, situation pré-cosmique dans 
laquelle nous sommes en proie a l’espace, lui-méme ,abymé’ dans 
une dérobade universelle autour de nous et en nous. Dans I’or- 
dinaire de la vie, nous éprouvons l’espace de notre présence dans 
une tension ,proche-lointain’ qui s’esquisse @ partir d’une région 
déterminée de notre corps en acte. L'homme AFFRONTE les obs- 
tacles, fait FACE aux adversaires et l’angle apparent de I’horizon 
ou s‘inscrit l’actualité de notre présence aux choses est en général 
sous-tendu par la hauteur de notre buste. Considérez l'homme dans 
l'excepticn de sa stature: il est le seul 6tre debout au milieu du 
monde, le seul dont la verticalité peut, dans l’écoulement de tout, 


se constituer en ,maintenant’ et récapituler le monde. Mais cette 
ligne d’assurance, la verticale humaine, suppose une assise fonda- 
mentale, celle du scl sous nos pas, de la terre qui nous est donnée, 
en deca du mobile et de Il’'immobile, comme I’aire de référence de 
tout mouvement et de tout repos. 


Qu’un homme cependant se tienne debout sur une cime ou une 
falaise il assume sa verticalité dans une situation extatique ou il 
est exposé hors de lui-méme a l’espace qui l’investit et l’assiége 
de tout les cétés a la fois. Il existe au péril de l'espace; et s’il ne 
maintient pas une exacte frontiére entre le proche et le lointain, 
ce péril prend forme et continu dans le Vertige. 


Le Vertige est une inversion et une contamination du Proche et du 
Lointain. Pour I‘homme qu’il saisit au milieu d’une paroi, l’amont, 
cété protecteur et proche, se redresse jusqu’a devenir surplombant 
et vibre d’un mouvement d’expulsion sans fin; tandis que I’aval, 
la-bas, se creuse dans un lointain qui commence sous ses pas. Le 
ciel entier bascule avec la terre, dans un tournoiement sans prises. 
Ni l'homme n’est le centre, ni l’'espace le lieu. Il n’y a plus de LA. 


ll est remarquable que le Vertige casse dans la chute et qu’il 
suppose toujours un appui. Comme l’angoisse de la nuit étreint 
celui que ne se confie pas a elle, le Vertige n’est pas dans le 
libre abandon a l’espace. Il se produit avec la surrection du corps 
éprouvant sa prise, comme la mort onirique correspond au sursaut 
du réveil.» 
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K. Goerres 


C r Maler Klaus Jiirgen-Fischer, geboren 1930 in Krefeld, gehdrt zu 
c n jiingeren Kinstlern in Deutschland. Er vermag bereits auf den 
e eichten Zielen der heute 40—50jahrigen aufzubauen, zumal ihn 
n 2en einer feinnervigen Sensibilitét eine &usserst intelligible 
V ichsamkeit auszeichnet. Fischer, der die Kunstakademien in Diis- 
s derf und Stuttgart besuchte, Schiller W. Baumeisters war und 
bt reits viele Ausstellungen des In- und Auslandes beschicken 
k nnte, wurde bekannt durch eine Vielzahl kleiner und grossforma- 
t er Graphiken, in denen kultivierte Linien, vibrierende Komplexe, 
{. .rtenartige Verspannungen einen eigenartigen surrealistischen 
Z uber hinterliessen. Zweifellos hat Max Ernst seine Anfange be- 
e iflusst. Neben einer leisen lronie tauchten darin zuweilen schon 
v rfeinerte und vergeistigte Prozesse einer unmittelbaren Abstrak- 
t n auf, deren einziges kiinstlerisches Problem schon dama!s ein 
¢ -siértes Gleichgewicht zu sein schien. Es waren sehr talentierte 
/ beiten eines jungen Kinstlers, der nach eigenen Wegen suchte. 


\ on 1957 —1959 sah man Uberraschenderweise Materiebilder seiner 
+ and, in denen zwar der tibernommene charakteristisch graphische 
uid freispielende Strich sowie die Versehrung der Flache durch 
eoen diese winzigen geritzten Kanéle auffallend waren; aber die 
Art der menechromen Flachen liess dann doch vermuten, dass er 
cen vegetativ-sensuellen, den erdgebundenen Malern folgen 
wurde. Fast gleichzeitig tauchten wiederum flachige Gebilde, in- 
teressante und vielleicht zu wenig beachtete Bilder in Schwarz- 
Weiss auf, welche Lichtgraphismen genannt werden k6nnten. Dem 
graphischen Element voll vertrauend, darin das Eigenwillige seines 
Talents entdeckend, entstanden Blatter von 4dusserst kontrollierter 
Sinnenhaftigkeit, die ihn mehr auf die Seite der Kiinsitler treten 
liess, welchen der Raum und die reine Flache Ziel aller Bemiihungen 
bedeuten. — Mit den jiingsten Arbeiten scheint das Vielseitige um 
seinen geistigen Ort im Ganzen entschieden. Es sind Zeichnungen 
und Entwiirfe, welche ihrem Charakter nach zwar noch Uebergangs- 
spuren tragen, dennech gezielte Endgiltigkeiten seiner Art dar- 
siellen, weil die Absicht bereits unverkennbar aus dem Erreichten 
herverspringt. 


Graphiken sind vergleichsweise die Kammermusik der Malerei, ihre 
Téne kommen nach Nietzsches Wort «auf Taubenfiissen» daher. In 
der Tat haben die Gouachen und Radierungen, Tuschen und Ent- 
wirfe Klaus Jirgen-Fischers nicht nur in den Ténungen, sondern auch 
im formalen Gefiige etwas Zartes, Leises und dennoch Beschwingtes. 
Viele mégen Vibrationen enthalten, welche von winzigen inneren 
Beben ausgelést scheinen; andere sehen aufgefangenen, einge- 
fangenen Strahlungen &hnlich, die zuweilen ins Organische iiber- 
schlagen; wieder andere liessen sich magnetischen Splitterfeldern 
vergleichen, deren Ordnung von geheimen Wirkkraften bestimmi 
und festgehalten ist, und letztlich mag sich der und jener réntgen- 
clogisch angesprochen fiihlen, wo Materien in ihrer Weise negiert 
und in ein transparentes Gewebe von sich regenden Organen auf- 
celdést erscheinen. Das aber dirften nur dussere Tastversuche sein, 
sich den Dingen zu néhern. 


Auffallender scheinen mir zunachst die Bronze-, Gold- und Silber- 
{one seiner Graphiken. Fischer hielt sich seit jeher gerne in Raumen 
ener bestimmten, nicht nur farb-form-gesicherten Kostbarkeit auf. 
\/ill er den Begriff dusserer, aber echter Vornehmheit in die Flache 
impragen, nicht chne sie dahingehend intensiviert und erfillt zu 
haben? Unsere optische Dimensicn, die von anderen Malern her 
rzeit ins Rustikale, zuweilen Dunkle, in jedem Falle Elementare 
2einflusst ist, miisste sich dann an den Firnis, an die Kunstpapier- 
lien und die ihr anvertraute Formenweit seiner glatten, vornehmen 
‘rbeiten erst gewdhnen. Ob sich darin die geistigen Horizcnte 
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Klaus Jurgen-Fischer 


eines neuen Salons (wie es sie in den Hochzeiten der Romantik 
gab) ankiindigen, dem entsprechende Gesprache noch zuzuwach- 
sen hatten, sei nur am Rande erfragt. 


In der Gesamtentwicklung dieses Kiinstlers sind die Gouachen und 
Tuschen der letzten Zeit zugleich ein Neuansatz, vom Strich, von 
den Linien, von der Geste her zu einer neuen Farbigkeit zu kom- 
men, wie ebenso ein sozusagen nach riickwarts wirkender Versuch, 
Farbe zu reduzieren, um ihre Qualitaét zu steigern. Das erklart die 
verwiegend kleineren Formate, denen sich sp&ter gréssere an- 
figen mégen. Aber — auffallend genug — schon jetzt wird in 
einigen eine Mcnumentalitét erwirkt, welche eine Uberraschende 
Ueberzeugungskraft seiner malerischen Aussage verraten. Einerseits 
haben sich — abklingende Restbestaénde einstiger Grabebilder — 
die Farbgriinde in eine monochrome, dennoch zuweilen mystische 
Flache geebnet, zu luftiger Transparenz von Linien- und Pinsel- 
zigen gesteigert; andererseits jedoch bekunden die mehr und 
mehr zuriickgehaltenen Klange ein Begehren zu einem Minimum an 
Farbe, mit deren Hilfe das Bildgeschehen gerade noch erfahrbar 
bleiben scll. Der Maler selbst gebraucht das Wort «Unsichtbarkeits- 
grenze». 


So gleichférmig dem ungeiibteren Auge zunachst die Blatter und 
Bilder erscheinen mdgen, sie erschliessen ihre an dstliche Empfin- 
dungszonen gemahnende Qualitaét erst bei genauerer und anteil- 
nehmender Betrachtung. Stets richten sich die Ziige nach einer 
Mitte hin. Immer ven verschiedenen Seiten kommend, wollen sie 
zu einem Treffpunkt vordringen. Auf dem Getroffenen aufbauend, 
wird der Atem einer Linie oder eines Pinselzuges entwickelt bis zu 
seiner vcllen Kraft, bis zu seiner Einfiigung in ein lineares Gefiige. 
— Wenn Fischer zeichnet oder malt, so hat er, wie Friedrich Bayl 
von H. Michaux behauptete, «kein Gegeniiber mehr, keine abstrakt- 
gecmetrische Figur», keinen Gegenstand, «kein visionéres Bild». 
Nichts von Objekt im alten Sinne kommtins Spiel. «Ein unbestimmtes 
Thema erregt.» Es wird monologisch entfaltet. Verstandlich, dass 
sich diese Malerei erst in der Reihung, in der Serie erfahrt, in einer 
Abfolge ven Geschehen also, und zwar als ein ingeniéses Suchen 
zu etwas hin, das sich im Tun mitunter einstellt. Angezielt ist ledig- 
lich eine Ausgewogenheit aller Krafte, im Maler, im Bilde, in den 
Mitteln, im Geschehen. So spielt sich dieses hohe Tun, halb Geste, 
halb auch minutidse Arbeit, bis sich im Strom der Linien, Flecken, 
Knéuel und Gespinste Schwerpunkte konzentrieren. Nicht immer 
gelingt diese Kenzentration auf eines oder mehrere Zentren hin. 
Manchmal muss sich der Maler einfach damit begniigen, die Sté- 
rungen eines graphischen Vorganges als sinnvolle Zwischentrager 
erkenntlich gemacht zu haben. — Alles, was sich malerisch und 
graphisch ereignet, geschieht in wenig erkundeten Uebergangen, 
in einem Reich des Zwischen, fiir das wir keine Namen haben. 


Sollte man den Zusammenhdngen nachspiren, die zwischen den 
feinnervigen Linien, der reinen Pinselfaserwirkung einerseits und 
den Fasern der Psyche andererseits bestehen? Seit langem spielt 
der Begriff «Psychogrammatisches» in der Kunstdiskussion eine 
Rolle. Er ist mit einigen Namen, fiir die er bemiht wurde, nicht 
abgetan. Auf die Blatter Klaus Jiirgen-Fischers bezogen, scheint er 
eher erweiterungsbediirftig; denn die Autonomie des heutigen 
Kiinstlers gestattet, in viel differenzierter Weise mit dem instru- 
mentarium mentis umzugehen, als dies jemals vorher der Fall war. 
Dies kénnte das Kriterium des Kinstlers selbst und seiner Kunst 
zugleich sein, in wieweit es jeweils gelang, den Grad des inneren 
Durchgangs, den bebenden Ausschlag bildlich bewusst gemacht 
zu haben, so dass er, nunmehr an den Tag gehoben, der Gegen- 
wart als Wirklichkeitsgewinn erscheint. (Bitte wenden.) 
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Reduktion. 1959. Gouache 


Die heutige Malerei ist wie die Graphik zu sich selbst gekommen 
und zeigt uns Werke, deren eigenartige Einmaligkeit uns je vor 
neue «Feinstrukturen der Welt» stellt. Fischer weiss in seinen Ar- 
beiten nicht nur seine sensible Intelligenz anschaulich zu machen, 
sondern in diese Einstellung lebendig zeugende Unmittelbarkeit zu 
tragen, so dass Spontaneit&ét und Rezeptivitét zu einem Nieder- 
schlag gelangen, dessen Reiz diese Spanne zwischen Erahntem und 
Erkanntem bleibt. Seine geschriebenen Zeichnungen sind Ausdruck 
und Zeugnis einer unbewussten kinstlerischen «Leidensenergie» — 
ein bemerkenswertes Wort, das sich in Fischers Buch «Der Unfug 
des Seins» (Agis-Veriag, 1955) findet. Es sind letzten Endes Selbst- 
entdéusserungen eines Menschen, der sich der Oeffentlichkeit stellt. 


Reduktion. 1959. Tusche. 


Reduktion. 1960. Gouache. 


ALLOWAY: Continued from page 41. 


of paintings around “Las Meninas” (1957), a gargantuan statement 
of Picasso’s post-war brut tendencies, ludic in their variations on 
Velasquez, but parodistically empty and crabbed. 


Or, compare the Picasso exhibition with the summer's Poussin ex- 
hibition at the Louvre. The end of the Poussin exhibition was not 
the same as the begining. If you compare three versions of Apollo 
by Poussin, for instance, there are significant changes which relate 
to one’s understanding of how experience is enriched and ex- 
tended with age. “L’Inspiration du poéte” (ca. 1627-29) is on the 
topic of creation; “Phaeton demande a Apollon de conduire la 
Char du Soleil” (ca. 1635) is, for all its throne-centred pageant, a 
pathetic image of the consequence of divine and human inter- 
action; and in “Apollon Amoureux de Daphne” (1664) the god is a 
figure in an abstracted iconographical game involving ideas of the 
world. To compare any three women by Picasso, painted during 
the decades since 1972, would not, | think, reveal a comparable 
acretion of experience. For want of this snowball effect (which 
comes from learning), Picasso’s development seems to relate to a 
stationary centre rather than to a dynamic movement in time. 
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After his 1906—1912 peak, Picasso reaches out in every direction 
each foray vivid and spectacular, but, after each extension, he 
returns to an indulgent and unmoving centre. 


*The catalogue is low in useful art historical information, perhaps because 
the initiating influence of the poets. Penrose does not give, for example, i 
the picture entries, details of the subjects of the cuttings in the cubist collages 
even when, as in a still life of 1912-13 from the Tzara collection, the newspape 
item seems relevant to cubist structures. In this case there is a cross-sectic 
of a fishing boat afloat captioned “how to hold a line at a 1000 metres”. Th 
diagram is ironically similar to Picasso’s charcoal outlines in the picture. Soby 
famous “Seated Woman” of 1927 is not framed up to the painted edge but i 
surrounded by wide margins. Why? Picasso's “Kitchen”, 1948, is inadequate! 
catalogued: there is no mention of Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler’s note on the tw 
version of “The Kitchen” (Transition 49, no. 5), with quotes from the artist, no 
of Greenberg's suggestion of Gottlieb’s influence. If there is any, it must hav 
reactivated Picasso's interest in the star-diagrams of the 1924 Balzac illustra 
ions. Penrose righly mentions them but not why, a quarter of a century late 
Picasso should suddenly have felt like making large flat paintings out of ther 
Penrose neither documented the alleged Gottlieb influence nor laid the vile 
aspersion (Greenberg's note was based on Samuel Kootz showing Picass 
photographs of American art in 1948 when Picasso seems to have liked Gottlie! 
better than most). 
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Torso of an Atlantid. From the exhibition, “Gandhara Sculpture”, sponsored by 
the Asia Society, New York, and circulated by the Smithsonian Institution. 
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European Museums 
II. 


The Courtauld Institute of Art, London 


Veronese: The Baptism of Christ (Lee Collection 


Renoir: La Loge Manet: Le Déjeuner sur I'Herbe. 


Sickert Cézanne: Le Lac d’Annecy. 


ee 
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Gauguin: Te Revioa Cézanne: La Montagne Ste-Victoire. 


The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts 


Four pictures from the recent exhibition 
of the Daniels and Maslon Collections 


lég : Study for “Three Women”. 1919. Oil on canvas. 25'/2 X 36*/2”. 
(Co ection of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Masion, Wayzata.) 


i 


co: The Scholar’s Playthings. 1917. Oil on canvas. 35'/« X 20'/«”. 
ection of Mr. and Mrs. Masion.) 


Watteau: Head of a Man (after Van Dyck). Red, black and white crayon. 


6x5”. (Collection of Mr. David Daniels, New York.) 


Degas: Dancer Posing. Charcoal heightened with white chalk. 10 x 12'/”. 


(Collection of Mr. David Daniels.) 
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Some Paintings from the Collection of 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, 


recently shown in the Albright Art Gallery of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy and reproduced here throuch | 
the courtesy of Governor Rockefeller 


Braque: La Table, 1930. Oil on canvas. 
57 */s X 30°/s inches. 


De Kooning: Gansevoort Street, 1950-51. Oil base paints on cardboerd. 
30 x 40 inches. 


Klee: The Jester, 1927. Oil on cardboard. 28'/: x 184/« inches. Matisse: Italian Woman, 1915. Oil on canvas. 455/s x 35'/s inches. 
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Pollock: Number 12, 1952. Oil, aluminium, and oil base paints on canvas. 
101 '/2 X 89 inches. 


Van ongen: La Loge, circa 1905. Oil on canvas. 443/. X 34'/s inches. 


The Calendars, 1946-47. Oil on canvas. 50 x 60 inches. Gris: Le Buffet, 1917. Oil on plywood. 45%/« x 28°/s inches. 


Some Current American Federation 
of Arts Exhibitions 


Franz Kline: Untitled Painting. Lender: José Guerrero. In the exhibit 
“Artists as Collectors”. 


Raymond Parker: Untitled Painting. 1959. Lender: Stephen Radich Gallery, 
New York. In the exhibition, “Some Younger American Artists” 


Carol Summers: Woodcut. From the exhibition, “Wood: Sculpture and 9th Century Wood Hachiman. Lent by The Honolulu Academy of Arts 
Graphics” the exhibition, “Japanese Art Treasures”. 
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Jon Schueler: Red Snow and the Sun. Lenders: Mr. and Mrs. Roy Neu- 
berger. From “Some Younger American Artists”. 


or 


xhibitions 


ere and There 


harche .e (Galerie Henri Bénézit, Paris). 


Paolo Buggiani (Galleria Schneider, Rome. Painting from 
the collection of Mr. and Mrs. David E. Bright). 


pam Bak (Galleria Schneider, Rome). Leyden (Galleria Bevilacqua La Masa, Venice). Wostan (Galerie Lara Vincy, Paris). 


Denis Bowen (Redfern Gallery, London). John Coplans (Drian Gallery, London). 


Degottex et le combat des signes 


contre la signification 


Toute ceuvre d'art pose des questions différentes. Certes tout est 
dans tout et n’importe quelle ceuvre pose 4 elle seule tous les 
problémes de l'art, mais elle les pose dans un certain ordre, et 
c'est celui-ci qui définit la résonance du message artistique. 

L’art non figuratif ne s’offre pas au spectateur, il doit étre conquis 
par lui. Cette conquéte est la base méme du plaisir qu'il nous 
donne. Aux beaux temps du figuratif, l’ceuvre s’offrait avec son 
sujet en épousant les catégories mentales du spectateur, il cher- 
chait son plaisir dans la sensualisation de formes connues et Cans 
cette source inépuisable de satisfaction mentale, que les psycho- 
cybernéticiens étudient comme la fonction de reconnaissance, ce 
déclic de mise en place d’un puzzle dans notre esprit, cette assi- 
milation qui s’affirme une maitrise pour la conscience. Désormais 
'ceuvre ne s‘offre plus, elle doit étre prise, elle requiert effort des 
récepteurs du message et disperse beaucoup mieux l'ensemble de 
ces derniers en catégories selon leur capacité de faire de tels 
efforts, d’édifier des formes conscientes ou inconscientes dans le 
combat du sensuel et de I’intelligible. 

Ainsi, dira-t-on que toute ceuvre non figurative est semi projective, 
percevoir c’est sélectionner, ordonnancer, subordonner, construire. 
«Projeter» signifie précisément attacher a l'objet extérieur proposé 
& nos yeux des structures de valeur puisées dans notre répertoire 
culturel; la pure et simple réception qui se voudrait passive n’est 
qu’une ataraxie étrangére a |’étre rationnel, et qui se réduit en fait 
4 la fuite devant la sensation. Ainsi le récepteur projette le réseau 
de ses connaissances, de son passé, de son acquit, sur ce qui est 
offert 4 ses yeux. Il construit une perception sur le réel. 


** * 


Degottex nous propose une série de questions sur les formes que 
réalise notre esprit, car les images qu'il nous offre n’appartiennent 
pas au monde des objets et des phénoménes. Ces formes sont 
déja au monde des signes, ce sont des idéogrammes, Degottex 
nous invite & projeter des SIGNES SANS SIGNIFICATION. 


Le mot «idéo-gramme» signifie & peu prés «lettre d’image»; il nous 
situe automatiquement sur un plan intelligible souligné par le jeu 
subtil que le peintre pratique entre la forme et le fond par la voie 
des demi-valeurs. 

Puisque ces signes sont dépourvus de signification, comment est-il 
possible de les reconnaitre en tant que signes, c’est-a-dire d’y 
trouver une norme, au moins subconsciente, de la connaissance, un 
mouvement spontané d’acceptation ou de rejet comme un élément 
de répertoire antérieurement connu, plus précisément encore un 
étalement en niveau, en hiérarchie de répertoires puisque nous 
n’avons jamais tracé aucun de ces signes et qu’ils sont a la fois 
imposés et gratuits? 

C'est le MOUVEMENT qui représente chez Degottex la normalisa- 
tion sous-jacente 4 l'ensemble des signes qu'il nous présente. La 
sensation de sdreté est inhérente a la rapidité du geste, le signe 
n'est que la trace, la cristallisation d’un idéogramme gestuel, et 
c‘est au niveau des mouvements percus dans une sorte de schéma 
moteur corpore! similaire chez tous les étres humains, que s’établit 
la norme qui définit l’'extension d’un répertoire: l’'acte de recon- 
naissance. 

Ainsi Degottex nous suggére, avec une trés grande discrétion, une 
compréhension de formes idéographiques 4 la fois ARBITRAIRES et 
NORMALISEES au niveau des mouvements qui leur ont donné nais- 
sance, en conflit permanent avec une sensualisation des idéo- 
grammes, un jeu provoquant pour l’esprit entre la forme et le fond 
par l’introduction d’une sorte de logique ternaire dans laquelle 
des noirs mats ou brillants s'imposent comme forme par rapport a 
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un fond, et comme fond par rapport a un signe superposé. La fo me 
noir sur noir est un des aspects les plus attirants de ses table aux 
ou l'on sent la maitrise d'une technique nouvelle: le contre >int 
des registres de valeur. 

Degottex nous pose une autre question sur le plan de la cm. 
plexité de ses tableaux car la complexité des formes que De jot- 
tex nous propose se situe & la limite statistique des deux gré ids 
«styles» de la vision perceptive: exploration ou intégration. 

Nous «intégrons» dans l’épaisseur du présent les formes sim ies, 
nous les appréhendons dans une totalité pour consacrer le reste 
de notre temps 4 nous déplacer du général au particulier, de | en- 
semble au détail, des grands signes aux micro-symboles. Nous 
«explorons» les formes complexes, nous les assimilons dans une 
voie inverse de la précédente, nous les lisons comme une page et 
nous les déchiffrons en partant d’un sous-répertoire d’éléments 
pour édifier et acquérir un répertoire global: nous apprenons la 
forme (Vide de I’illimité). 

En tant que Formes, les idéogrammes se situent dans une gamme 
de complexités. Les signes des arts idéographiques ou typo- 
graphiques observent une limite supérieure de complexité, fonction 
de leur origine et de la structure de la pensée, puisqu’ils sont liés 
a la richesse de la constellation des significations et au principe 
du moindre effort qui régii la vie des signes dans I’univers linguis- 
tique. Les signes détachés de la signification, les idéogrammes 
gestuels ne connaissent pas de limite précise depuis les traits et 
les lignes d’un Mondrian jusqu’a la prodigalité bataiileuse d’un 
Mathieu, leur richesse n’est liée finalement qu’a la complexité du 
mécanisme gestuel qu’ils cristailisent. 


** * 


De méme qu’il n'y a pas d’art sans régles, il n'y a pas d’ceuvre d'art 
sans attention. Le peintre, l’artiste, requiert du récepteur une par- 
ticipation qui se traduit par cette série de projections que fait 
celui-ci de son univers personnel sur la toile. Attention signifie 
intensité, mais cette intensité est soutenue par le tableau, elle est 
amplifiée par la réponse que le tableau fait au spectateur, il 
s‘établit un jeu de demandes et de réponses: un entretien. Tout 
ceci demande du temps, le plaisir de l’art ne s’obtient qu’a ce prix. 


L’'CEUVRE 
oS se 
—_ = ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ' 
' ’ 
ae 
Artiste a : Spectateur 
‘ ' 
pica niin J 


L'entretien a lieu entre le spectateur et le tableau, non entre le 
spectateur et l’artiste. C'est presque toujours un entretien calne, 
secret, régi par l’exigence d’attention qui ne dure qu’autant «jue 
le récepteur s’y préte; I’artiste est loin, absent, et s’est eff cé 
devant son ceuvre; le tableau est /a, l’artiste n’'y est pas et nous 
savons de reste que si ce dernier veut transmettre un quelcon jue 
«message» celui-ci ne peut reposer que sur une architecture de 
contresens. L’ceuvre a un sens, souvent trés net et quelquefois ‘és 
objectif pour l'ensemble des spectateurs, mais ce n’est pas, du 
moins généralement, celui que artiste a voulu y mettre, si c air 
qu’il puisse 6tre pour lui. Contresens et ambiguité vont de pair -a! 
le mot de «sens» reste toujours entaché d’une logique étrang >re 
a art. 
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Ainsi y a-t-il deux stades dans la transmission du message, qui 
s‘articulent dans l’existence de I’ceuvre et cette articulation laisse 
place 4 un certain jeu, condition de vie de I’art non figuratif. Il y a 
certes aussi un entretien entre I’artiste et l’ceuvre dans sa réali- 
saticn méme, mais cet entretien — qui prend souvent la forme 
d'une discussion violente avec la matiére, d’une lutte avec celle-ci 
pour lui imposer des formes arbitraires — n’a qu’un rapport lointain 
avec celui que le spectateur aura avec l’ceuvre. Les «arguments» 
qui -ont échangés ne sont pas de méme nature: la matiére, comme 
le scectateur, répondent ce qu’ils veulent. 

Deo >ttex crée des idéogrammes, des lettres d’image, mais ce jeu 
du :2ns qui prend sa place dans la liberté du spectateur devant 
le tc leau n’en est que souligné, il est la condition de valeur d’une 
esth -tique. 
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Par -ontre, la notion de vitesse sur laquelle se repose l'art de 
Dec ttex améne un aspect nouveau dans la discussion entre le 
pei’ re et le tableau, plus prosaiquement entre le peintre et la 
pei: ure, la toile, les tubes et les pinceaux. La révolution de la 
vite se est une valeur nouvelle, action painting et tachisme ont 
pro’ u la vitesse au rang d’une de ces contraintes créatrices que 
seu. des arts annexes: la fresque ou la mise en page des jour- 
nau avaient su déceler. 

Not - jugement est tout pénétré de valeurs anciennes, héritage de 
cult es périmées, valeurs si insistantes et si dépourvues de 
pre ‘es qu’il est souvent difficile de les faire @merger a notre 
con :ience, et que nous les prenons pour axiomatiques alors 
qu’e .es ne sont qu’une rémanence de situations passées. L’esprit 
hur in a une grande viscosité et il lui faut un retour réflexif pour 
acc: ster une nouvelle valeur. Que I’intérét d’une ceuvre soit, toutes 
cho 2s égales d’ailleurs, proportionné au temps qu'il a fallu pour 
‘ac’ omplir a paru si longtemps évident a des esprits formés par 
art du portrait ou de Il’édifice 4 habiter, que quelques scandales 
étai ‘nt nécessaires pour établir que la vitesse d’exécution puisse 
fert: iser ‘imagination créatrice, remplagant la valeur travail par la 
vale ur capacité d’intégration, traduite par la sOreté du jugement 
ges:uel, et acquise, bien entendu, au prix d’un long travail passé, 
car su bout du compte le travail reste l’exigence de tout art. 


le tableau n’est plus alors «en soi» une maturation, il est le mes- 
sage d’un instant, d’une évolution qui se passe dans I’esprit de 
lartiste. Degottex consacre une large part de son travail aux 
graphismes a l’encre de Chine, et réalise des séries qui présentées 
assemblées a l’exploration du regard, conduisent le spectateur a 
travers une aventure gestuelle. Il considére ces séries comme 
faisant un tout en elles-mémes: la série est un ensemble qui excéde 
la somme de ses éléments, expressions d’un instant. L’économie de 
l'eeuvre en est changée, elle participe de la valeur du geste créa- 
teur sous la pression du temps, et s’organise non plus dans I’ordre: 
Forme, Détails, Petits, Détails, classique a la construction habituelle, 
mais dans une autre perspective de globalité et de nécessité suc- 
cessives. Tels idéogrammes (Plus prompt que I’esprit) requiérent 
un point, une ligne, ou une tache aprés le premier stade qui oriente 
notre regard, les lignes de force du tableau sont les lignes de force 
de notre perception, et non plus celles de notre logique. L’idée de 
«signe» implique sQreté, vitesse, volonté pour son créateur, elle 
implique stabilité, rejet du détail, liaison a l’universel pour son 
récepteur, cette marge entre le sémantique et le personnel qui 
fait le degré zéro de |’écriture. Au dela de la vitesse méme, 
"ceuvre de Degottex implique instantanéité: la suspension du 
temps dans le geste irrévocable et sans complément. 

Ici intervient l'idée de nécessité qui se substitue a celle, périmée, 
d’infaillibilité. Il n’y a pas d’infaillibilité en art non figuratif a partir 
du moment ov une forme de signification universelle n’est plus le 
module régulateur des formes proposées, apportant, avec une 
multiplicité discréte des possibles, une universalité quelconque. 
Que signifie en effet infaillibilité? II signifie nécessité MORE-GEO- 
METRICO de tel des détails offerts par rapport a I’ensemble. Cette 
infaillibilité méconnait donc l‘invasion de Il’aléatoire dans la créa- 
tion, aléatoire qui se veut percu comme tel; infaillibilité ne peut 
exister pour un seul étre, c’est une valeur universelle. Une forme 
es! proposée: un mouvement de pinceau, et sur cette forme recon- 
naissable appartenant a I’univers du geste, une fluctuation aléatoire 
dens laquelle s’‘exercera la capacité projective du spectateur avec 
son répertoire personnel de formes «a penser». 


** * 


Ce tes, c'est I’artiste qui sera le premier filtre de cette nécessité. 
De jottex illustre clairement le mécanisme de cette forme nouvelle 
de lutte avec la matiére dans un systéme régi par la vitesse. Sur 


150 toiles il en élimine 120, et ce filtrage sélectif est l’expression 
de la réponse que le tableau donne a son créateur. Une toile ne 
peut 6tre retouchée, elle ne peut qu’étre détruite, c'est la défini- 
tion de la nécessité. Telle tache de peinture en tel point de la 
toile (Uttama) résulte de processus aléatoires que le physicien 
traduirait en viscosité du colorant, mouillabilité du fond, tension 
superficielle et autres notions oiseuses, mais qui, en bref, ne con- 
servent de la composition qu’une expression probabiliste. Mais, 
s'il n'y a pas infaillibilité, c’est-a-dire si tel brouillard venant du 
rebondissement du pinceau n’a rien d’infaillible en ce sens que les 
gouttes auraient pu se trouver réparties différemment de facon 
tout aussi valable (Grand Vide), il est NECESSAIRE en ce sens qu’il 
appuie une démarche de I’ceil du spectateur qui, seule, lui apporte 
une plénitude. 


Degottex: Ecriture. 3/1957. Encre de chine. 65 x 50 cm. 


Degottex: Ecriture. 3/1957. Encre de chine. 65 x 50 cm. 
(Photos courtesy Galerie Internationale d'Art Contemporain.) 
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On Buffie Johnson: 
The City as a Cosmic Mural 


IF there is one “first thing” to be said of the abstract style in art, 
once it is disentangled from the cult lingoes, it is that the abstract 
impulse of vision has a philosophic nature. This, it may be com- 
mented, is not exactly news. But if it is not precisely news, it is 
still news to those who misunderstand, minimize or ignore the 
philosophic “presence” in abstract art. For among the highways 
and byways of error, truth is bound to be news. Part of the philo- 
sophic nature of abstract art is its detachment from objects as 
immediately present or optically visible, and this detachment— 
“religiously” practised by philosopher and mystic as well as by 
artist—is what separates our present era from the past eras of art; 
it is also, of course, what connects it, on an ideological and esthetic 
basis, with various traits of past styles and periods. One prime, 
indispensable factor in the plastic application of vision is the con- 
ception of a wall as the plane that is hit by the eyes when one 
occupies an interior; | say this because | am approaching the 
subject of very large walls, all of which make one picture. 


Nothing could be more traditional, in the boring sense, than the 
declassed “window” and “mirror” conception of painting; but this 
is to speak too much within the confines of the studio, where as an 
issue that particular conception has disappeared. Yet the truth is 
that the lost language of the window and the mirror, as psycholog- 
ical symbols of the trompe-l’ceil implicit in representational paint- 
ing, persists in the abtract air of the cultural tradition. If time, in a 
sense, has exiled that visual language, it remains in space if only 
because the art of the past is still venerated and retains its mobili- 
zation centers and official repositories such as great museums. It 
is also a legacy of the modern tradition, even though modern art 
has so largely abandoned the representational canon by which, in 
the West, the nineteenth century was dominated. What is a Chagall 
or a Chirico still doing as a “window” opening on an exterior—say, 
on the Paris Opera or an Old World plaza? It is doing what paint- 
ings, as “window” or “mirror”, have always done: it is symbolically 
extending the spatial domain of the one who looks at it. 


A symptom of our times is the oversize easel painting that has to 
be executed in sections, put together and then erected like a wall- 
partition. This, as an ordinary phenomenon, is neither a mystery 
nor a shock. It is merely the abstract plastic impulse moving mural- 
wards. True enough, murals were not invented by the abstract 
style. The first murals were those in the Paleolithic caves, where 
the cozy claustrophobia of the first closed-off human living quarters 
was magically opened up by the depiction of animals that roamed 
the space beyond: animals that were “gods” because they were 
also the food-supply. Those interior rock walls became, as soon as 
animal images rested on them, a total space, a space that went 
symbolically beyond the sun and the stars. All painting—like it or 
not—exists in this tradition as our own planetary phenomenon. And 
what can one say if, right next to the cave wall, with its totemic 
bison and horses, are imagined interior walls—fully as public as 
the interiors at Lascaux or Altamira—such as those at the Astor 
Theatre, New York, which Buffie Johnson (somewhat to her sur- 
prise) found herself filling with a gigantic, continuous, abstract 
image? 


It might be too startling a juxtaposition to think of saying anything 
at once. But the violence of its abruptness may be softened by 
philosophic presence-of-mind. It was just this philosophic presence- 
of-mind, oddly enough, which prompted the mural-minded Robert 
W. Dowling, Visiting the home of the Otto Spaeths, to exclaim, see- 
ing on their wall a painting by Buffie Johnson, that he wanted the 
artist who had done it to create the mural with which he planned 
to redecorate the Astor Theatre. To speak here for the record, he 
later explained that he wished to secure this artist because her 
painting put him in mind of New York City. His “recognition” of 
the abstract style in Miss Johnson’s painting must be considered, 
| think, like some pivotal recognition-scene in a play—for after all, 
if New York was, and is, present in the 1951 picture seen by 
Mr. Dowling, it was, and is, there in abstract masquerade. 
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Parker Tyler 


How long an historical perspective lies behind that moment >f 
ardent recognition in the Spaeths’ home! The first Greek phi’ >- 
sophers began to think of man’s earth and all it held, includi:g 
man himself, as a reality lying beyond all visible surfaces or a y 
concept of the organic. Their period was the first to formulate f >r 
the mind the image of the world seen on the latest Abstra t- 
Expressionist canvases. It is well known that to a mystic, his visic 1- 
ary Beyond-vision, his eyes fixed on the Inward, is “reality”. Aid 
it is equally well known that the first abstract artists to propou: d 
an explicit verbal theory of their art—Gabo and Pevsner, Mondric 3, 
etc.—identified their works as vehicles of “realism” or “reality”; a 
purer reality, it was argued, than had appeared in painting i y 
means of imitating the surfaces of the visible world. 


It is also a matter of fact that, before pure abstraction became a 
plastic style, the Impressionists made a philosophic gesture n 
displacing the focus from the thing seen to the way it was seen— o 
the light and colour that formerly were the attributes of objec s, 
not those “objects” of painting at which the Impressionists aid 
Post-Impressionists aimed. Today, we can detect in the Abtract- 
Expressionist style a repetition of that “agony” of the object which 
was caught in the turmoil of a human feeling, which took on the 
distorted and exaggerated emphasis of the emotionally aroused 
perscn who beheld it. What is today’s Abstract-Expressionist style, 
then, but a philosophic re-valuation of the special “object” that 
became known as the non-objective style? The human figure, by 
forcing its way back into Willem de Kooning’s pictures, for ex- 
ample, again assumed the tragic agony of the Expressionist styie 
that had once transformed it; only now, it was re-entering the 
plastic interior of the painting like an intruder (see de Kooning’s 
“Women”) breaking madly into a room through the glass-panes of 
a window—that is, through a transparent congeries of Cubist “rec- 
tangles”! 

This, of course, applies in a strict sense only to the problem of the 
easel painter, who still paints in the symbolic-window or symbolic- 
mirror dimension. Other painters are far more philosophically placid 
about the non-objective style as puritanically inherited from Neo- 
Plasticism. They do not seem disturbed; if they have agonies, they 
are successfully screened off; in fact, some of their largest works 
are decorative screens that hide whole walis—walls, we must as- 
sume, on which no pictures hang. However, too much fun is made 
of certain abstract styles as purely “decorative”. Any style at all 
can be trivial, and merely pretty, while the contemporary borderline 
cases, as we know, find it especially easy to become museum 
favorites. 

Assuredly, Mr. Dowling, seeing Miss Johnson's painting, “saw it” 
as decorative, as functionally apt to make his theatre “look pretty” 
on a grand scale. Scale is a very important matter and especially 
is it an important matter when so much photographic reproduction 
helps us to be vague about the size of some painting with which 
we are not quite familiar enough. The truth is, | believe, that if 
proper inquiry be made, a painter's style will appear but the 
specific function of a certain scale of vision, this scale being in- 
evitably related to the size of his total imaginary space. The cachet 
of the abstract style is that it begins, as a true insight, by conceiv- 
ing a relativist or unbounded space, in that the distance between 
the spectator and the thing seen (either as the painting’s total 
space or part of its space) is not measurably implied. This is why 
a very small abstraction can seem a knothole upon an open nig!:t 
sky. That, in fact, was what Buffie Johnson's first abstract easel 
works, which sometimes were as small as one or two square feet, 
looked like. In other words, the step into total space, made on th? 
scale of smallish easel dimensions, is extremely easy under abstra:t 
auspices so long as the figuration looks “astronomic” or the wor< 
is sufficiently devoid of figure to look “open”. | have just referre 1 
to some of the dangers in this very step; in the impulse that senc 
the extreme abstractionist skyward toward the inviting “open wal ' 
of the mural, he may bang his nose against the shut door of cosm’: 
space. 
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This is not the imaginary visual world in which moved the minds of 
the Greek atomists and philosophers of stillness and flux. But that 
classical Greek world of space-as-container and figure-as-thing- 
contained is the one where Miss Johnson’s Astor mural, seems, 
with perfect comfort, to be at home. Her work is a successful art- 
istic project because she has understood that the function of some 
form of figuration against open ground is a question of the individ- 
uaiion of the figures and the quality of their “busy-ness” as a 
co: vincing picture of simple energy. The large, panel-shaped work 
ch took Mr. Dowling’s fancy is designed as though it were a 
ial segment from the night sky with distant, flashing universes 
iew, brought closer perhaps by a telescope. And the symbolic 
ication is that it is a view through a French-door. The ground 
tense blue, the figures black and white with occasional streaks 
ot colours. | do not mean there was any attempt by the artist 
nitate actual astronomic imagery; as a rule, the abstract artist 
ciously empties his mind of all natural imagery as part of his 
ipline. At the same time, Miss Johnson inevitably employed an 
t »nomic sensibility, in my opinion, insofar as she was imagining 
t tal space in which the things of the world necessarily inhere. 
e this as a law of the abstract style: it implies (as van Gogh's 
3 foresaw) space beyond the earth as the logical destination 

e human mind. 
he conirary, if anything is “imitated” by Miss Johnson's paint- 
it is what Mr. Dowling saw beneath its abstract masquerade: 
ower-tiered lighted windows of New York’s buildings against 
lliant night sky. If Miss Johnson’s super-easel work had been 
a stylized view of New York at night (which it isn’t), he might 
rave cared for it. In other words, people have learned to see 
ab: ractly and to possess abstraction as a consciously ambiguous 


optical value. Now, this was precisely the function of the West's 
prototypic philosophic concepts as nourished “ambiguously” in the 
minds of ancient philosophers. The “ambiguity” is timeless and 
basically plastic; one of its traits is a relativist space in which 
physical distances are purposely illusory (that is, inexact) and so 
is geographical position. We cannot understand Heraclitus’ con- 
cept of flux when he said, “One cannot step in the same river 
twice”, unless we conceive ali things, men and rivers and worlds, 
as subject to a uniform law: absolute motion. But absolute motion 
is @ pardox as much as its opposite, absolute stillness, which Par- 
menides propounded. However obviously a paradox each dogma 
may be, in that seemingly things are capable of both moving and 
standing still, proposing them as separate principles necessitates, 
from the plastic point of view, that we imagine a still thing moving 
and a moving thing still. Where, now, can we perceive such phen- 
omena in reality? In the skies, where the planets move so slowly 
(to human eyes) that they seem to stand still, and on earth, where 
the ground beneath us, which scientifically is known to be moving, 
seems quite still. 


It is clear that Miss Johnson’s beautifully carried out mural, cyclo- 
ramic and enclosing in effect, indeed looks like an aerial view of a 
great city as much as like its profiles. In other words, this “New 
York” on the interior walls of the Astor Theatre is a panorama not 
only from the viewpoint of the earth but also from that of the sky. 
These analogies with optical experience cannot fail to register 
with the sensitive—and even, to some extent, with the insensitive. 
Anyone who did not receive an impression of the “cosmic” function 
of the Astor mural, on sight, would have to be very insensitive. An 
artist of poor sensibility could somehow accomplish the same 
general design—say, someone who undertook to emulate what 


of interior, south wall, of the new Astor Theatre, New York, with mural by Buffie Johnson. Photograph courtesy Robert W. Dowling and the Astor Theatre management. 
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Miss Johnson has done—but he might well overlook an essential 
plastic factor: the variety of figuration by which she has avoided 
monotony of effect, and yet which she has kept under control by 
an equipoised style and its function within scale. In reference to 
the physical conditions of observation in the theatre, she has cal- 
culated the carrying power of her imagery with extraordinary 
finesse. 

| doubt, to be candid, that the special quality of her style in its 
easel version is so good as its mural version. On the other hand, 
a close-up inspection of her paint reveals that the most minute 
figuration is not casual but individuated, texturally and in contour, 
with striking resourcefulness; the white flecking that corresponds, 
| think, to distant rows of lighted windows, distortively relayed 
through some reflecting medium, demonstrates how fastidious Miss 
Johnson has been in this respect. Without this centralized white, 
the islands of black cross-hatching, to which it is magnetized, would 
look like rectangularly branching sidewalk cracks or breaks in walls. 
Even so, we cannot rule out such things as sidewalk cracks if only 
because we constantly observe them from a skyward Iccation; that 
is, from directly above as we walk the city’s streets. At the same 
time, their typical shape (a plastic theme which orders and anchors 
this whole mural) is that of the stellar sparkle that develops a strict 
right-angled cross as its light travels through vast space; the same 
cross is created more definitely when we squint at a luminous 
planet or when a distant light appears in darkness. And we can 
recall, in addition, that important street intersections tend to hang 
in the mind with the same star-like insistence. Hence, in one kind 
of figure, the artist ambiguously spans what we see on earth, and 
the very ground, and what we see far, far away in space. This 
elision of structures, of course, is a feature of the abstract style, 
part of that economy of vision which so much enriches its ambig- 
uity. Only acute observers of the world can detect and isolate 
such identities and analogies and make them part of an abstract 
painting’s plastic function. 

The story of the Astor mural in Miss Johnson’s life is inevitably part 
of her plastic history as a painter. Her style had already changed 
radically at the time Mr. Dowling saw her 1951 picture; it had, | 
think, deliberately coarsened itself, deliberately reached toward 
“ruggedness” in accordance with the self-conscious paint stroke 
and the brut current in modern taste. The analogy with respect to 
colour in nature had disappeared to be replaced, in actually 
ruglike patterns, by bold, purely formal combinations of the palette. 
Miss Johnson today has embarked on a style that verges upon 
Abstract-Expressionist territory: the single, thick, long stroke, active 
in curve and direction, becomes a pseudo-organism, a quasi- 
primitive hieroglyph for man or tree. Now her palette takes off 
from nature without really following it; freedom and openness 
issue not from the relation of figure to ground, not so much from 
composition and scale, but rather from a flexibility of manner as 
though spontaneity were always shouldering structure out of the 
way. 

Perhaps this conversion of style is really due to a more conscious 
philosophy that Miss Johnson has acquired recently through study 
of C.G. Jung and myth-saturated geometric figures from the Orient, 
such as the spherical, antithetically balanced pattern of Yang and 
Yin. But the Orient’s calligraphic style is a quite different channel 


Detail photograph of Miss Johnson's mural. 
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from that suggested by the formalism of the Yang-Yin and other 
geometric symbols from the Far East. Miss Johnson’s present men- 
ner is, rather, in the neo-primitive calligraphic vein as this has ben 
taken over by numerous modern painters who build architector ic 
schemes out of simple, more or less straight, but lithe units ma-ie 
by the brush; true, Miss Johnson's strokes have an organic tw st 
and lilt that seldom seem geometrical and that in ensemble (th »y 
have rcom in which to “breathe”) are startlingly close, though r >t 
calculatedly so, to flower and landscape forms. Hers is a plas ic 
histery, therefore, thoroughly in line with the vogues of our era. 

It seems to me, considering her as an individual painter with a 
correspondingly individual achievement, Miss Johnson’s strong: st 
pericd was during the phenomenally short time she took to : c- 
complish the Astor mural. Something very significant, | think, | 2s 
in the faculty of this style in reaching so huge a scale so succe s- 
fully. This relates, indeed, to that philosophic content of mode n 
art to which | have alluded, and specifically relates to the flexit ‘e 
scale of a certain type of composition, to certain relationships t 3- 
tween figure and ground and their “right” size. Although the ator 's 
scientific structure has been uncovered in our cwn age, its vey 
name is a token of its origin in the minds of pagan philosophe rs 
such as Leucippus and Democritus, who imagined the world as a 
“rain” of atoms. The expansion of a given visual pattern may te, 
as we know, a perfectly mechanical affair of which any steac y- 
eyed, steady-handed technician is capable. But this has nothing :o 
do with esthetic propriety, with rightness of scale, as part of tie 
invention of a creative expansion. 

The Astor Theatre is not a church or a great forum with deer ly 
civic implications, so it is hardly proper for me to make Miss Jot n- 
son’s achievement seem more important by mentioning the pub ic 
function of her mural or any broad, quasi-religious significance it 
may have. At the same time, innumerable churches are much less 
well decorated than the Astor Theatre (even if, at the momeni, the 
blue light trained on the mural is, as the artist well knows, wrong) 
and cther modern public structures are decorated with works 
having much less philosophic weight and esthetic charm than Miss 
Johnson's “New York City”. Hence, it seems not altogether irrele- 
vant to say that this mural may remind us of the interesting fact 
that very ancient cities were planned, and gcverned, strictly accord- 
ing to the annual movements in the heavens. In the adequate sense 
of “function”, every mural should be more than a wall-decoration: 
whether now, in the mists of the past or the mists of the future. 


View from the balcony of the Astor Theatre. North wall. 
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SOTHEBY'S, London 


March 28—29, 1960. Printed Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Historical Documents. 


ERASMUS (DES): An epistell of the famous 
doctor Erasmus of Roterdame unto the re- 
verende father and excellent prince Christ- 
ofer bysshop of Basyle concernyng the 
forbedynge of eatyng of fleshe and lyke 
constitutyons of men. Black fetter, title 
within woodcut border. Printed at London 
by Thomas Godfray, ca. 1530. Sm. 4to. £1050 


BLIGH (WILLIAM): A Narrative of the Mut- 
iny on Board H.M.S. Bounty. First edition, 
engraved plan and three charts, 1790: Min- 
utes of the Proceedings of the Court- 
Martial held at Portsmouth, August 12, 1792; 
Answer to Certain Assertions contained in 
the Appendix. Presentation copy, inscribed 
“From the Author Mr. Cotton”, 1794; three 
works, bound with N. Portlock’s “A Voyage 
Round the World”, 12 charts and plates, 
1789. 4to. £600 


BARRIE, J. M.: The Boy Castaways of Black 
Lake Island, being a record of the terrible 
adventures of the brothers Davies in the 
summer of 1901, faithfully set forth by Peter 
Liewelyn Davies, First and Only Edition. 
36 illustrations from photographs, twice in- 
scribed by the author on the fly-leaf. 8vo. 
Published by J. M. Barrie in the Gloucester 
Road, London, 1901. £480 


* 


March 30, 1960. Old Master Paintings. 


REMBRANDT: Head of a Man. Oval, on 
panel. 9 X 7 '/2 inches. £1000 


GUARDI: A View of the Bacino from San 
Giorgio Maggiore withthe Bucintoro and 


gondolas. 21 X 32 inches. £1050 
S$. DE VLIEGER: Sailing Boats. indistinctly 
signed. 19 X 25'/2 inches. £720 


* 


March 31, 1960. English and Foreign Silver 
and Plate. 


An Italian Bowl and Cover, of Ecuelle type. 
Marked on base and lid, Turin, ca. 1750. 
6'/s in. diam., 25 ozs. 19 dwts. £520 


A Commonwealth Cup. Marked at lip and 
on foot, maker's mark H.N., bird with olive 
branch below, 1658. 63/s in. high, 12 ozs. 
1 dwts. £540 


A Swedish Parcel-Gilt Tankard, by Erik 
Bengtsson Starin, ca. 1700. 7 in. high, 35 ozs. 
5 dwts. £420 


* 


April 1, 1960. Works of Art, Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets, Clocks, English and Contin- 
ental Furniture. 


A Sheraton Book Cabinet, in satinwood 
banded with purpleheart. 3 ft. 4 In. wide < 


4 ft. 3 in. high. £450 
A French Kingwood Bureau 4 Cylindre. 4 ft. 
2 in. wide. £390 


A Sulte of Tapestry-Covered Seat Furniture 
of Louis XV Design, covered in Aubusson 
tapestry. Four armchairs anda settee. £340 


_ 5, 1960. Chinese Porcelain and Works 
of Art. 


Fourteenth Century Blue and White Dish. 
Center encloses @ large sea perch. Three 
dot incised collector's marks. 18 '/s in. diam. 

£1200 


A Pair of “Famille-Rose” Figures of Phea- 
sants. 133/. inches. Ch’len Lung. £8800 


21st April. Old Master Engravings 
and Etchings. 


JACOPO DE BARBARI: Mars and Venus 
(8. 20; Hind 13), engraving, with watermark 
Hind 140. 294 < 180 mm. £980 


JACOPO DE BARBARI: The Adoration ton of 
the Magi (B. 2; Hind, Early italian Engrav- 
ing, L), engraving, from the E. Prideaux 
collection (L. 888). 228 < 166 mm. £800 


MARTIN SCHONGAUER: The Death of the 
Virgin (B.33; L.16), engraving, second state 
of three, from the Edward Pearf (?) collect- 
lon (L. 893). 257 X 169 mm. £550 
ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM: The Marriage of 
the Virgin (B. Vi, 215, 33; L. IX, 53; L. 16), 
watermark P. with flower (L. 25). 272 mm. 
X 186 mm. £600 


April 27, 1960. Old Master Paintings and 

Drawings. 

L. BASSANO: Two Seasons. 43 '/s X 78 in. 
£1200 


GIROLAMO SAVOLDO: The Temptation of 
St. Antony. On panel. 263/s x 47 inches. 


£12,000 
J. H. FRAGONARD: L’Amour Vainqueur. Oval. 
23/2 X 15/2 inches. £2600 


* 


May 31, 1960. Printed Books and 
Manuscripts. 


Vocabulary and Conversation Book in 
French and English, Westminster, William 
Caxton, 1480. First Edition. Folio. £23,000 


Laurentius Gulielmus (traversanus) De Sa- 
vona. Epitome Margaritae eloquentiae. 
Westminster, William Caxton, not before 
January 21, 1480. Folio. 105/16 X 7"'/s6 inches, 
34 leaves. £12,000 


Martin Waldseemilller: Map of the World. 
St-Dié, Lorraine, 1507. 11°/e X 165/s inches. 
£12,500 
* 
June 15, 1960. Eighteenth Century and 
Modern Drawings and Paintings. 


JOHN CONSTABLE: A View in the Lake 
District. 9 '/2 X 15 ‘/s inches. £1320 


GEORGE ROMNEY: Portraitof Lady Caroline 
Price. 29 '/s X 24'/s inches. £2200 


June 17, 1960. Sale of Medieval and 
Renaissance Works of Art. 


The Celebrated Thurible of Godric or Per- 
shore Censer. Anglo Saxon bronze Censer. 
37/s inches, English, 10th or early 11th cen- 
tury. £2600 


Louls XV Oak Panelling. A fine Boiserie 
formerly in the Hétel Nicolai, Paris. £4000 
An important pair of Louis XVI Boulle Vit- 
rines by €£. Levasseur. £6200 


A small Louls XV! Kingwood Commode, by 
C.C. Saunier JME. 3 feet, 3 inches wide. 
£3000 


June 12, 1959. Armour, Rugs and Tapestries. 


Seven large 17th Century Brussels Hunting 
Tapestries, with the factory mark and the 
weaver's mark of Jan Raes. £1390 


June 16, 1959. Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Cycladic and South Arabian Antiquities. 


Roman Sardonyx Bowl. 4% In. diam., 2% in. 
high. 2nd century XD. £650 


Unfinished Statuette of Hermes in Parian 
marble. 16% In. Probably early 3rd Century 
B.C. £4000 


Geometric Greek Bronze Horse, on a rec- 
tangular base. 4 inches. £850 


June 22, 1959. Bibliography and Art Books, 
Presentation Copies, Autograph Letters and 
Manuscripts of Modern Authors. 

LAWRENCE (T. E.): Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
Proof Copy of the First (Subscribers’) Edit- 
fon with long Autograph Inscription to 
Raymond Savage, without the plates but 
containing eleven line illustrations and one 


woodcut, 4to. Privately printed. 1926. £720 


AUCTIONS 


LAWRENCE (T.E.): Fine Series of 40 A. Ls. s. 
(one on a lettercard), 25 March 1923-——6 
March 1935, to Mrs. Thomas Hardy. £800 


JAMES (HENRY): Fine Series of 122 A. Ls. s. 
and 6 typed Ls. s., c. 493 pp., 4to and 8vo, 
1891—1914, to Elizabeth Robins, with 28 
original envelopes; also 10 telegrams from 
James to Miss Robins. £2400 


June 29, 1959. Modern Engravings and Etch- 
ings. 

PAUL GAUGUIN: Soyez amoureuses, vous 
serez. heureuses. Woodcut, on Japanese 
paper. 159 mm. X 274 mm. £75 


PAUL GAUGUIN: Te Arii Vahiné (Woman of 
Royal Blocd) (Mellerio, 62), on Japanese 


HENRI MATISSE: Dix Danseuses. An Album 
of Lithographs. No.1 of 8 hors commerce. 
£420 


C. MERYON: Le Petit Pont (24), third state, 
of seven, before the title, on green paper. 
£95 


July 6, 1959. Books, Letters and Documents. 


REDOUTE (PIERRE JOSEPH) and CLAUDE 
ANTOINE THORY: Les Roses, 3 vol., First 
Edition, 169 plates printed in colours and 
finished by hand (lacking the frontispiece). 
Folio Paris, Firmin Didot, 1817-24. £1600 


H. G. L. REICHENBACH: A large collection 
of Water-Colour Drawings of Birds, mount- 
ed in quarto albums. £1700 


July 7, 1959. English and Continental Pottery 
and Porcelain. 


A pair of Ormolu-Mounted Meissen Italian 
Comedy Figures forming candlesticks. 9% 
inches. £650 


Chelsea Asparagus Tureen and cover. 7 in. 
Anchor mark and numeral 66 on both cover 
and base. £626 


KLIPSTEIN & KORNFELD, Bern 


June 15, 1960. Auction 97. Old Master Prints. 


JACQUES BELLANGE: Les trois Maries au 
Tombeau. Etching. (Robert-Dumesnil 9/Il.) 
Fr. 9200 


JACQUES BELLANGE: Saint-Jacques le Ma- 
jeur. Etching. (R.-D. 31.) Fr. 5000 


LOUIS-PHILIBERT DEBUCOURT: La Prome- 
nade Publique. Dessiné et gravé par De- 
bucourt. Colour Aquatint. 365 x 59 cm. 
(Fenaille 33/111.) Fr. 5400 


DURER: Adam und Eva. Copper engraving. 
(B. I, Dodgson 39, Meder 1/Ill.) Fr. 8600 


DURER: Christus am Olberg. Etching. A 19, 
D. 82, M. 19/a.) r. 7000 


DURER: Ritter, Tod und Teufel. aaceal en- 
graving. (B. 98, D. 70, M. 74/b.) Fr. 9000 


HANS LEINBERGER: Christus als Schmerzens- 
mann, stehend am Baume. ae (Bartsch 
Vill, 35, |. Nagler, Monogr. I1!, 478, 5/I/v. 11.) 
Fr. 5200 

ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM: Derheilige Bern- 
hard. Etching. (L. 323/I/v. II1.) Fr. 6000 
(Continued on page 64.) 


ART BOOKS 


Accent, Volume one, number two. Publish- 
ed by the students of the Leeds College 
of Art. Includes articles on the teaching of 
modern art, Felix Candela, Aldous Huxley, 
book reviews, and drawings by Anne 
Munro. 38 pages, 38 illustrations. 3s 


Albright Art Gallery, The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy, Gallery Notes, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
March 1960. 40 pages, 11 illustrations. 


Anceschi, Luciano: Barocco e Novecento. 
256 pages. Milan 1960: Ruscini & Paolazzi. 
L. 2000 

American Prints Today: 1959. 19 pages of 
text, 62 illustrations. New York 1959: The 
Print Council of America. 


Anti, Carlo: Sculture greche e romane di 
Cirene. 8vo. 329 pages, 102 illustrations. 
Padova 1959: CEDAM. L. 7000 


Archer, W.G.: Indian Miniatures. Volume IX 
in the Great Masters of the Past Series. 
11/2 X 15 Inches. 212 pages, 100 plates, 50 
of which In colour. Greenwich 1960: New 
York Graphic Society. $25.00 


Congresso Nazionale: Di Storia dell’Archi- 
tettura, 8—15 September, Turin. 8vo. 470 
pages, monochrome illustrations. Rome 1959: 
Centro di Studio per la st. dell’arch. L. 4000 


The Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly, 
February 1960. 34 pages, 30 illustrations. 


Arturo Bonfanti. Exhibition, Galleria Loren- 
zelll, Bergamo. Seven pages of text, 20 
plates, six of which in colour. 


Georges Braque. Exhibition, Kunsthalle, 
Basel, 9 April—29 May 1960. 18 pages of 
text, 23 pages of illustrations, plus one In 
colour. 


Bulgari, Costantino G.: Argentieri, gem- 
mari e orafi d’italia. Part |, Vol. | and Il, 
Rome 1300—1700. 2 vol. in 4to. xxii, 1222 
pages, 84 illustrations, 72 colour plates. 
Rome 1959: Del Turco. L. 46,000 


The National Gallery of Canada. Annual 
Report 1958-59. 65 pages, 24 illustrations. 
Ottawa 1959. 


The National Gallery of Canada. Master- 
pieces of European Painting 1490—1840. 
79 pages, 36 illustrations, Including two In 
colour. Ottawa 1960. 


Carli, Enzo: Orfeo Tamburi. Demy 8vo. 23 
pages, 46 plates, nine colour plates. Milan 
1959: EPI. L. 650 

Cariuccio, Luigi: Luigi Spazzapan. 4to. 47 
pages, 45 colour plates, illustrated. Turin 
1960: TECA. L. 8000 

Charbonnier, Georges: Le Monologue du 
Peintre. 210 pages, eight iHustrations, and 
an original cover by Music. Paris 1960: 
René Julliard. 

Chrukin, , Droste, Fehrenbach, 
Fritz, Gonda,.Lonas. Exhibition, Maison de 
France, Berlin, 2—30 Apr 1960. Three 
pages of text, eight pages of illustrations. 


College Art Journal, XIX, 2, Winter 1959-60. 
Includes articles on modem printmaking, 
the fine arts in higher education, con- 
temporary Latin American painting. 205 
pages, 32 illustrations. New York: College 
Art Association of America. $0.50 


Cuixart. Cuadernos de arte del ateneo de 
Madrid, 1960. Four pages of text, 12 pages 
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of illustrations, plus a photograph of the” - 


artist. 


Melsterwerk des deutschen ionis- 
mus: Kirchner, Heckel, Schmidt-Rottluff, 
Pechstein, Miller. Exhibition 1960: 20 March 
to 1 May, Kunsthalle, Bremen; 15 May— 
26 June, Kunstverein, Hannover; 18 Sept- 
ember— 20 November, Wallraf-Richartz- 
Museum, K6in. 116 pages, 57 colour plates, 
11 monochrome illustrations. 


De Fusco, Renato: || floreale a Napoli. 8vo. 
ix, 131 pages, 58 Illustrations. Napoli 1959: 
Ed. scient. italiane. L. 2800 


Diehl, Gaston: Henri Matisse. Translated 
from the French by Eberhard Ruhmer. 133 
pages, 24 drawings, and 170 illustrations, 
including 40 in colour. Munich 1959: Bruck- 
mann KG. Verlag. DM 65.— 


Dorival, Bernard: Die franzésischen Maler 
des XX. Jahrhunderts. Volume |. 160 pages, 
58 colour illustrations. Munich 1959: Bruck- 
mann KG. Verlag. DM 36.— 


Dossiers du Collége de Pataphysique, No. 
10—11. Dedicated to Jean Dubuffet. 240 ill- 
ustrations. NF 8.— 


Duncan, David Douglas: The Kremlin. 10'/2X 
12 In. 170 pages, 83 colour plates. Green- 
wich 1960: New York Graphic Society. 
$25.00 


Estéve: Dessins. Text by Frank Elgar. 24 x 
32cm. 88 pages, 45 reproductions. Paris: 
Editions Galanis. NF 25.— 


Francisco Ferreras. Coleccion del Arte de 
Hoy, Madrid, March 1960. 11 pages of text, 
24 pages of illustrations. 


Der Film. Exhibition, Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Ziirich, 9 January —30 April 1960. Foreword 
by Hans Fischli. 203 pages, including 86 
pages of illustrations with captions. 


Friihjahrsausstellung 1960. Exhibition, Ge- 
selischaft Bildender Kiinstler, Kiinstlerhaus, 
Vienna. 40 pages of text, 21 pages of illus- 
trations. 


Gandhara Sculpture from Pakistan Mus- 
eums. Exhibition, Asia House, New York, 
12 May—15 June 1960. 64 pages, 45 illus- 
trations, and bibliography. 


Ganz, Paul Leonhard: Die Miniaturen der 
Basler Universitétsmatrikel. 4to. 260 pages, 
illustrated, seven plates. Herausgegeben 
im Auftrag der Universitét Basel zur Feiler 
hres flinfhundertj&hrigen Bestehens. Basel 
and Stuttgart 1960: Schwabe. sFr. 38.— 


Gentili, Gino Vinicio: La villa imperiale di 
Piazza Armerina. Demy 8vo. 87 pages, illus- 
trated. Rome 1959: Istituto poligrafico delio 
Stato. L. 600 


Gillet. Exhibition, Galleria Blu, Milan, April 
to May 1960. 16 pages, 10 illustrations, and 
@ photograph of the artist. 


Fritz Glarner: “Six Drawings for Tondo”, 
original lithographs. Printed on hand press, 
stones effaced after printing, signed and 
numbered in pencil by the artist. New York 
1959: Universal Limited Art Editions. Mai 
order price list on request. 


Goldwater, Robert: Bambara Sculpture of 
the Western Sudan. 64 pages, 114 Hlustrat- 
lons. New York 1960: The Museum of Prim- 
itive Art. $3.50 


Grabar, André, and Chatzidakis, Manolis: 
Greece, Byzantine Mosaics. Volume Xill In 
the UNESCO World Art Series. 13'/2 X 19 in. 
32 full-page colour plates. Greenwich 1960: 
New York Graphic Society. $18.00 


Art Graphique de la Chine. Exhibition, Hu- 
guette Berés, Paris, 18 February —12 March 
1960. 24 pages, eight illustrations. 


Gréger, Herbert: 1000 Jahre europdische 
Kunst. 8vo. 91 pages, Illustrated. Aarau 
1959: Verlag Aargauer Tagbiatt. sFr. 4.80 


“Hajek. Exhibition, Galerie Aenne Abels, 
Cologne, 1960. Text by Franz Mon (in Ger- 
man). Nine pages of text, 40 pages of ill- 
ustrations, including two in colour, plus a 
photograph of the artist. 


Hartmann, Joergen B.: Thorvaldsen a Roma. 
8vo. 121 pages, 62 illustrations. Rome 1959: 
Palombi. L. 2000 


Holiegha, Miki, Prachensky, Rainer. Exhibit- 
ion, Galerie Springer, Berlin, 22 April— 
10 May 1960. 20 pages, 12 illustrations. 


Arte Italiano de! XX Secolo da Collezioni 
Americane. Exhibition, Palazzo Reale, Milan, 
30 April—26 June 1960. 21 pages of text, 
108 pages of illustrations, including 21 illus- 
trations in colour. Milan 1960: “Silvana” 
Editoriale d’Arte. 


Jardin des Arts: Introduction a la Peinture 
Contemporaine. Includes articles on mod- 
ern painting, the new images in the mod- 
ern world, collectors and contemporary 
painting, and biographies of painters. 108 
pages, 156 illustrations, including eight in 
colour and many photographs of artists. 
Paris 1960: Editions Tallandier. NF 5.— 


Lavagnino, Emilio: | capolavori della pit- 
tura In Roma. 8vo. 44 colour plates. Rome 
1959: Ed. del Drago. L. 1250 


Linnenkamp, Rolf: Aristide Maillol — Die 
grossen Plastiken. 121 pages, 141 illustrat- 
ions. Munich 1960: Bruckmann KG. Verlag. 
DM 18.— 


Marini, Renato: Andrea Pozzo, pittore (1642 
to 1709). Demy 8vo. 90 pages, 32 plates, 
one figure. Trento 1959: Arti grafiche Sa- 
turnia. L. 500 

Mayer, Léon Ary: L’art juif en terre de I'ls- 
lam. 8vo. 13 pages, plates. Genéve 1959: 
Kiindig. sFr. 16.— 


Micheletti, Emma: Masolino da Panicale. 
4to. 64 pages, 85 plates. Milan 1959: Istituto 
edit. italiano. L. 7000 


Joan Miré: Drawings and Lithographs. A 
limited edition portfolio, signed and num- 
bered. Each set includes a trio of colour 
lithographs created and signed by Miré 
for this edition. 162 sheets, 10 X 14 inches. 
Boxed. Greenwich 1960: New York Graphic 
Society. $50.00 


Moderne Kunst, 35. Auktion, Kunstkabinett, 
Stuttgart, 202—21 May 1960. 136 pages of 
text, 244 pages of illustrations, including 
92 in colour. DM 10.— 


Claude Monet: Seasons and Moments. Ex- 
hibition, The Museum of Modern Art, 9 March 
to 15 May 1960; Los Angeles County Mus- 
eum, 14 June—7 August 1960. Text by Wil- 
liam C. Seitz. 64 pages, 34 monochrome ili- 
ustrations, nine in colour, plus a photo- 
graph of the artist. New York 1960: The 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Murray, Peter and Linda: A Dictionary of 
Art and Artists. 355 pages. London 1959: 
Penguin Reference Books. 5s 


The Painter and Sculptor: A Journal of the 
Visual Arts. Volume 3, Number 1, Spring 
1960. Includes articles on painters’ sculp- 
ture, Ingmar Bergman, Rivera, and George 
Chapman. 29 pages, 34 illustrations. 2s 6d 


Paintings and Sculpture. The National Gai- 
lery of Canada. Catalogue 1957, Volume !: 
Older Schools. Edited by R.H. Hubbard. 
156 pages, 145 Illustrations. 


and Sculpture. The National Gal- 
lery of Canada. Vol. Il: Modern European 
Schools. Text by R.H. Hubbard. 18 pages 
of text, 215 pages of illustrations. Ottawa 
1959: Published for the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Canada. 
Painting and Sculpture. The Art Gallery of 


Toronto, 1959. Four pages of text, 88 pages 
of illustrations, with 17 colour illustrations. 
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pastura, Francesco: Vincenzo Bellini. 8vo. 
437 pages, illustrated. Turin 1959: SEI. L. 1600 


Alicia Penalba. Exhibition, Galerie Claude 
Bernard, Paris, May 1960. Introduction by 
Michel Seuphor, in French, German, Eng- 
lish. 23 pages of text, 24 pages of illustrat- 
ions. Volume Ill from Artists of Our Time 
Series. Amriswil 1960: Bodensee-Verlag. 


Picasso: Faunes et Flore d'Antibes. Intro- 
duction in French by Jaime Sabartes. A 
numbered limited edition portfolio con- 
taining 11 facsimile colour plates, repro- 
duced by the hand-stencil pochoir method. 
100 copies for American distribution. 20 x 
26 in. Greenwich 1960: New York Graphic 
Society. $225.00 


Cahiers du Musée de Poche, No. 1, March 
1959. Includes articles on de Staél, Tobey, 
Tamayo. 170 pages, 134 illustrations, includ- 
ing five in colour. Paris 1959. NF 9.— 


Cahiers du Musée de Poche, No. 2, June 
1959. Includes articles on Gorky, Bissiére, 
Dubuffet. 143 pages, 114 illustrations, in- 
cluding eight in colour. Paris 1959. NF 9.— 


Cahiers du Musée de Poche, No.3, Decem- 
ber 1959. Includes articles on Brancusi, 
Soulages, Duprey. 136 pages, 121 illustrat- 
ions, including four in colour. Paris 1959. 
NF 9.— 


Praz, Mario: Gusto neoclassico. 2nd edition. 
8vo. xi, 438 pages, 86 illustrations. Napoli 
1959: Ed. scient. italiane. L. 5000 


Randi, Aldo: Basiliche e mausolei di Ra- 
venna. Demy 8vo. 93 pages, illustrated, one 
plan. Ravenna 1959: Tip. STER. L. 350 


Arnulf Rainer. (Dadalus Series No. 2.) Text 
by Louis Chardon, O.P., The Cross and the 
Night (in German and French). 20 pages, 
15 full-page reproductions, one double- 
page lithograph. Basel: Panderma Verlag, 
Carl Laszlo. 


Read, Herbert: Breve storia della pittura 
moderna. 8vo. 379 pages, 100 colour plates, 
385 monochrome illustrations. Milan 1960: 
ll Saggiatore. L. 4500 


Santangelo, Antonio: Tessuti d’arte italiana 
dal XII al XVIII secolo. Milan 1959: Electa 
editrice. 


Schuh, Willi: Renoir und Wagner. With five 
portraits of Wagner by Auguste Renoir and 
one by Paul von Joukowsky. 4to. 59 pages, 
six plates. Erlenbach/Ziirich, Stuttgart 1959: 
a Verlag. sFr. 25.—/Luxury edition 
SFr. 55.— 


Sens Plastique, No. Vill, October 1959. In- 
cludes articles on Braque, automism. Illus- 
trations by Baj, Mathieu, Braque, others. 
17 pages, five illustrations. NF 1.— 


Sens Plastique, No. IX, November 1959. In 
homage to Germaine Richier. 19 pages, 
five illustrations. NF 1.— 


Aaron Siskind, Photographs. Introduction 
by Harold Rosenberg. Four pages of text, 


| 50 pages of photographs. New York 1959: 


Horizon Press. $12.50 


Turku Trajan. Exhibition, Albert Landry Gal- 
leries, New York, May 1960. 14 pages, 13 
Hlustrations, and a photograph of the artist. 


Das Unvoliendete als kiinstlerische Form. 
A symposium, with foreword by Maurice 
Bémol. 8vo. 183 pages, 32 plates. Heraus- 
gegeben von J. A.Schmoll gen. Eisenwerth. 
Bern, Miinchen 1959: Francke. sFr. 19.50 


Sergio Vacchi. Exhibition, Galleria Odyssia, 
Four pages of text, nine pages of illustrat- 
ions. Rome 1960. 


ADDENDA 


Jesis Valverde. Exhibition, Cuademos de 
arte del ateneo de Madrid, 1960. Five 
pages of text, 14 pages of illustrations, 
plus a photograph of the ariist. 


Gerhard Wendiland. Exhibition, Haus Salve 
Hospes, Kunstverein, Braunschweig, 27 April 
to 29 May 1960. 32 pages, 14 illustrations, 
and a photograph of the artist. 


Feddersen, Martin: Chinese Decorative Art. 
Small royal 8vo. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs, some in colour, and line illustrat- 
ions in the text. London 1960: Faber & Faber 
Limited. 52s 6d 


Felder, Peter: Die Hofkirche St. Leodegar 
und St. Mauritius in Luzern. Eine kunstge- 
schichtliche Monographie. Diss. phil.-hist. 
Basel 1958. 8vo. 115 pages, 14 plates. 


Ferrari, E. Lafuente: Vélasquez. 16 < 18 cm. 
54colourreproductions. Genéve 1960: Skira. 


Fiocco, Giuseppe: L’Arte di Andrea Man- 
tegna. 4to. 132 pages, 174 plates, plus 
eight in colour and monochrome. Venice 
1959: Pozza. L. 9000 


x 
Fischli, Hans, and Seuphor, Michel: Hans 
Aeschbacher. 4to. 76 pages, 129 mono- 
chrome plates. Neuch&tel 1959: Griffon. 


Fossati, Gaspare: Vedute di Roma di Ga- 
spare Fossati, 1809—1883, architetto ticinese. 
Da Ugo Donati. 4to. 23 pages of text, 46 
pages of illustrations. Lugano 1958: Banco 
di Roma per la Svizzera. 


French painting: Das 17. Jahrhundert in der 
franzésischen Malerei. Exhibition, Kunst- 
museum, Bern, February— March 1959. 8vo. 
108 pages of text, 44 pages of illustrations. 


French Paintings 1789—1929 from the Coll- 
ection of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. Catalogue 
of an exhibition presented 25 March—22 
May 1960, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 
Foreword by Edouard Morot-Sir, introduct- 
ion by Thomas C. Colt, Jr., notes to the ill- 
ustrated catalogue by Priscilla C. Colt, in- 
dex of artists and annotated catalogue by 
Charles H. Elam. 144 pages, 110 illustrations, 
including three in colour. 


Front Unique. Spring, Summer, 1959, No. 1. 
A new review edited by Jean-Jacques 
Lebel and Tristan Sauvage. Includes illus- 
trations by Arp, Brauner, Breton, Carring- 
ton, Duchamp, Ernst, Gorky, Lam, Matta, 
Miré, Picasso, Tanguy, Svanberg. 48 pages, 
14 illustrations. Milan 1959. L. 600 


Fry, The Fry Collection. Catalogue, Cour- 
tauld Institute of Art, University of London, 
1958. Eight pages. 


Galletti, U., and Canessa, G.: Pittori e va- 
lori. Demy 8vo. 252 pages, 16 colour plates, 
64 monochrome. Milan 1959: Ed. Brera. Lire 
7500 


Gauguin, Paul: Noa Noa, Diary from Tahiti. 
12 4% X<9% inches. Facsimile reproductions 
in colour of the original Gauguin illustrat- 
ions. Published by Bruno Cassirer Ltd., 
distributed by Faber & Faber Ltd. London 
1959. 42s 


Geldner, Max: “Das Vermachtnis Max 
Geldner’. Basel, Oeffentliche Kunstsamm- 
lung. (Vorwort: Georg Schmidt. Katalog: 
Marguerite Schulthess, Paul-Henry Boerlin.) 
Square 8vo. xii, 24 pages, illustrated, nine 
plates. Basel 1958. 


Gessner, Robert S.: Lithographien. Mit 
Glossen von Max Frisch. 4to. 23 pages, ill- 
ustrated. Ziirich 1952: Hirlimann. 


Glaister, Geoffrey: Glossary of the Book. 
Alphabetically arranged definitions for 
terms used in papermaking, printing, book 
binding and the book trade. Also entries 
on craftsmen, collections, presses, societies, 
etc. Crown 4to. 448 pages. London 1959: 
Allen & Unwin. About £6 6s 


Gonzéles, Zacarias. Catalogue, Cuadernos 
de Arte del Ateneo de Madrid, 1959. Fore- 
word by Ramon D. Faraldo (in Spanish). 
34 pages, 14 Hlustrations and a photograph 
of the artist. 


Gépel, Erhard: Der Maler Emanuel Fohn. 
120 pages, 15 colour and 48 monochrome 
plates, and eight pages of plates with 
drawings. Munich 1960: Prestel Verlag. 
DM 24.— 


Grabar, André: Grecia-Mosaici Bizantini. 
Folio. 28 pages, 32 colour plates, illustrated. 
New York, Paris 1959: Unesco. L. 11,500 


Gradmann, Erwin: Styles d’architecture. 
Adaption frangaise de Marcel Marthaler. 
New edition. Small 8vo. 96 pages, illus- 
trated. Lausanne 1959: Payot. sFr. 5.— 


Graphic art: Art graphique polonais con- 
temporain, 1956—1958. Exhibition, Musée 
dart et d'histoire, Genéve, Cabinet des 
estampes, 6 February—8 March 1959. 8vo. 
19 pages, four plates. 


Graphic Art of the 20th Century. Catalogue 
1958, New Art Center Gallery, New York. 
76 pages, 214 illustrations. 


Graphics ‘58. 23 November— 20 December 
1958, University of Kentucky Art Gallery. 
Preface by Vincent Longo. 12 pages, eight 
illustrations. 


Graphics ‘59. Catalogue. 22 November— 
19 December 1959; 6—20 January 1960, 
University of Kentucky Art Gallery. 25 pp., 
16 illustrations. 


Graziosi, Paolo: Palaeolithic Art. Covers 
art in the Upper Palaeolithic, or “Old Stone 
Age”, in France, Spain, Eastern Europe and 
the Mediterranean. 131/, X 95/, inches. 
306 pages of plates, comprising 795 mono- 
chrome illustrations, 363 line ilustrations, 
and 55 colour plates. In the text 38 figures 
and two folding maps. London 1960: Faber 
& Faber Ltd. About 12 guineas 


Groupe. Busse, Cortot, Clerté, Dmitrienko, 
Dufresne, Gastaud, Germain, Lagage, De 
Maisonseul, Mannoni, Andersen, Ravel, 
Sato. Illustrations of the artists’ works with 
commentaries by Boudaille, Camus, Elgar, 
Chevalier, Gindertael, Grenier, Naesgaard, 
Hauert, Ragon, Taillandier. 46 pages, 21 ill- 
ustrations. Paris 1959: Galerie Jacques 
Massol. 


Olaf Gulbransson, Maler und Zeichner. Text 
by Eugen Roth and others. 176 pages, 64 
reproductions of paintings and drawings, 
21 of which are in colour. Munich 1959: 
Bruckmann. DM 64.— 


Haack, Hermann: Oriental Rugs: An Illus- 
trated Guide. Edited and translated by 
G. Wingfield Digby. Crown 4to. Eight half- 
tone plates in colour, 36 in monochrome, 
32 line drawings, and a foiding map. Lon- 
don 1960: Faber & Faber Ltd. 30s 


Haas, Kari Joseph: ZurFassadenrestauration 
an der Jesuitenkirche in Luzem. Ein Beitrag 
zum guten Gelingen. 4to. li, 14 leaves, re- 
productions. Luzern 1957: Im Selbstverlag. 


Harksen, Dr. Julie: Handzeichnungen von 
Wilhelm Tischbein. 40 pages, 24 illustrat- 
ions. Staatliche Galerie Dessau 1958. 


Harksen, Dr. Julie: Paul Riess, ein Maler 
unserer Heimat. 15 pages, three illustrat- 
lons. Staatliche Galerie Dessau 1957. 
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AUSTRIA 

LINZ, Neue Galerie Wolfgang-Gurlitt-Museum: Five 
Centuries of Portraits, till 13/11. VIENNA, The Al- 
bertina: Great Master Drawings from the Collection, 
October. Willy Verkauf: Theo Braun, Ginter Kraus, 
Ludwig Merwart, till 10/11; Picasso, Chagall, 11/11— 
31/12. 


BELGIUM 

BRUSSELS, Galerie Aujourd’hul (Palais des Beaux- 
Arts): Moreliet, till 5/11. Galerie Van Loo: Giovan- 
nella, till 20/10. CHARLEROI, Palais des Beaux-Arts: 
Contemporary French Tapestries. GHENT, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts: 50th National Salon, till 30/10. LIEGE, 
Musée: Magritte, retrospective. 


CANADA 

MONTREAL, Museum of Fine Arts: Van Gogh, from 
the Kréller-MUiller and V. W. van Gogh Collections, 
till 6/11. OTTAWA, National Gallery: Van Gogh, 17/ 
11—18/12. TORONTO, Art Gallery: Painting in Post- 
War Italy, selected by Lionello Venturi, and Sculp- 
ture from the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Collection, till 
30/10; Donald Jarvis, }.-P. Mousseau, Shizeuye Taka- 
shima and Gerald Trottier, paintings, till 6/11. 


FRANCE 

PARIS, Musée des Arts Décoratifs: Louis XIV, Faste 
et décors, till 2/11; Precursors of modern interior 
decoration, bookbinding and jewelry (F. Jourdain, 
R. Gabriel, R. Mallet Stevens, R. Adier, J. Puiforcat, 
P. Chareau), till January; Jean Dubuffet, retrospec- 
tive exhibition. Musée Galliéra: Woman Yesterday 
and Today, October. Musée d'Art Moderne: Salon 
@Art Sacré, till 6/11; Salon des Surindépendants, 
till 6/11. Galerie A.G.: Carrega, till 29/10; Chaimo- 
wicz, till 4/11; Altmann, November. Paul Ambroise: 
André, Coutaud, Lurcat, Matégot, Picart-le-Doux, 
Prassinos, Saint-Saens, Wogenscky, till 12/11. Ar- 
genson: Calvet, till 5/11. Arnaud: Fichet, paintings, 
till 8/11. Bellier: Bellias, till 5/11. Berggruen: Du- 
buffet, retrospective of his drawings, till 12/11. 
Claude Bernard: Aspects of American Sculpture, 
November. Marcel Bernheim: Arséne Sari, paint- 
ings, till 3/11. Bing: Leander McCormick, 15/11—10/12. 
Breteau: ftienne-Martin, 8/11 through December. 
Bucher: Aguayo, Chelimsky, Fiorini, Louttre, Mihai- 
lovitch, Moser, Nallard. Cambacérés: H. Camos, 
October. Carlier: Watercolours, drawings, gouaches, 
till 31/10. Les Caves: Sybil Meyersburg, till 12/11. 
Charpentier: Dunoyer de Segonzac. Iris Clert: Ar- 
man, le Plein. Coard: Pierre Lesieur, till 30/11. 
Colisée: Laxman Pai. Daniel Cordier: Julius Bis- 
sier. Raymond Cordier: Hundertwasser, paintings, 
tilt 4/11. Cour d'ingres: Gumpert, till 12/11. Dau- 
phine: Reuther, paintings, till 7/11. La Demeure: 
Adam, Jullien, Le Corbusier, Lurcat, Matégot, Picart- 
le-Doux, Prassinos, Dom Robert, Saint-Saens, Sin- 
gier, Tourliére, Vasarely—tapestries. Dragon: Five 
Cuban artists (Lam, Cardenas, Camacho, Fernandez, 
Ferrer). René Drowet: Tavé. René Drouin: Chereau, 
paintings, November. Durand-Ruel: Dauchot, till 16/ 
11. Europe: Modern European masters. Facchetti: 
Acht, Bucaille, Kemeny, Lataster, Noél, Revol, Sima, 
Stahly, Kimber Smith. Fels: Dubuffet, de Staéi, 
Estéve, Hartung, Michaux, Riopelle, Sam Francis, 
Tobey, Vieira da Silva, Wols. Galerie du Fleuve: 
Corneille, Revel, Pignon, till 31/10. Flinker: Ku- 
Jawski, till 9/11; Sonderborg, 15/11—10/12. De France: 
Maryan, October. Furstenberg: Lempriére, till 19/11; 
lené, 22/11—15/12. Gaveau: Goya, the etchings, till 
31/1. Le Gendre: Car! Liner, till 12/11. Goldschmidt: 
Berlewi, Bozzolini, Signovert, Trojevic, Orloff, Le- 
patre, a.o. Granoff: Ozenfant. Marcel Gulot: Al- 
bert André, paintings and drawings, till 10/11. 
Hautefeuliie: Fandos, till 5/11. Heller: Labelle, 
October. La Hune: Gregory Masurovsky, drawings, 
October. Galerie Int ti i Mathieu, Com- 
pard, Gulette, Degottex, the Pomodoros, Avray 
Wilson. Ltacioche: Wardi, paintings, till 5/11. Louise 
Leiris: André Masson, 80 drawings of 1922—1960, till 
26/11. Maeght: Bazaine, Braque, Kandinsky, Gia- 
cometti, Léger, Palazuelo, Tal Coat, Ubac, Miré. 
Alex Maguy: Chauvin, sculpture, 25/11—17/12. Mad- 
sen: Calogero” Massol: Andersen, till 5/11. Di Meo: 
Bouvier, 18/11— 10/12. Neufville: Stankiewicz, Oct. 
Odéon: A. Mathon, till 3/11. Orient-Occident: Her- 
bin, till 10/11. Philadeiphie: Maurice Rey, Novem- 
ber. Galerie de Poche: Calmettes, till 15/11. Au 
Pont des Arts: Derain, till 19/11. Galerie des Quatre 
Saisons: Return to Painting. Denise René: Arp, 
sculptures and tapestries, October; di Teana, Nov. 
Riqueime: Bogaert, paintings, till 5/11. Rive Drolte: 
Yves Kiein, till 13/11. La Rewe: Jeanne Coppel, till 
14/11. Galerie de Seine: Modern paintings and 
watercolours, till 14/11. Galerie du XVle: P. Vays- 
siére, paintings, till 2/11. Soleil dans la Téte: Anna 
Shannon. $t-Germain: Guy de Vogilé, October; 
Baroukh, paintings, till 12/11. Stadler: Wessel, paint- 
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Ings, October; David Budd, paintings, November. 
Suillerot: Saint-Cricq, October. Synthése: Jean Lom- 
bard, till 24/11. Varenme: Sylva Bernt, sculpture, 
October. Vendéme: Tolmer, paintings, October. 
Villand & Galanis: Lapicque, Nov.—Dec. Vingtiéme 
Siécie: Natalie Dumitresco, paintings, till 24/11. 

TOURS, Musée des Beaux-Arts: 14 American Artists 
in France, December. VENCE, Alphonse Chave: 
James Wines, drawings and collages, till 5/11. 


GERMANY 

AACHEN, Suermondt-Museum: French 20th Century 
Painting, October—November. ASCHAFFENBURG, 
Galerie 59: Reich an der Stolpe, paintings, draw- 
ings, till 26/10. BADEN-BADEN, Kunsthalle: Modern 
American Ceramics, till 6/11. BERLIN, National- 
Galerie: Waid Grzimek, sculpture, prints, Oct- 
ober—November. Kupferstichkabinett: Early land- 
scape prints, till December. Akademie der KUnste: 
José Venturelli, paintings, prints. Haus am Wald- 
see: Contemporary Spanish Painting, till 30/10. 
Hilton-Kolonnade: Young Berlin Artists. Meta Nie- 
rendorf: Braque, Chagall, Picasso, graphic work, 
through December. Schiller: Bionda, Schultze, Thie- 
ler. Springer: Modern European painting and 
sculpture. BONN, Kurflirstliches G&rtnerhaus: Her- 
mann Kirchberger, paintings, drawings, October. 
BREMEN, Paula-Becker-Modersohn-Haus: E! Punto, 
modern Spanish painting, till 20/11. BRAUNSCHWEIG, 
Haus Salve Hospes: Pau! Mansuroff, paintings, from 
6/11. DARMSTADT, Kunsthalle: Young Thailand art- 
ists, woodcuts, 6/11—4/12; Bruno Cassinari, paint- 
ings, 19/11 till January. DORTMUND, Museum am 
Ostwall: Campendonk, October; Piaubert, 6—27/11; 
Schlemmer, December. DRESDEN, Kunstsammiung: 
400th anniversary exhibition, till 8/11. DUISBURG, 
Kunstmuseum: Loca! artists, 5/11—11/12. DUREN, 
Leopold-Hoesch-Museum: Erich F. Reuter, sculpture 
and drawings, till 13/11. DUSSELDORF, C. G. Boerner: 
30 Graphic Masterworks, till 31/10. Kunstverein: 
Kirchner, till 30/10. Galerie Gunar: Gust Romijn, 
sculpture, Jaap Wagemaker, paintings, October. 
Schmela: Piene, October. Alex V&Smel: Heinrich 
Nauen, October; Lovis and Charlotte Berend- 
Corinth, watercolours, mid-November till mid-Dec- 
ember. ESSEN, Galerie Schaumann: Six Indian 
Painters (Ara, Almelkar, Chavda, Prabha, Narayan, 
Kumar), November. Van de Loo: Maurice Wyckaert, 
paintings, till 26/11. FRANKFURT, Kunstverein: Chri- 
stian Kruck, October. Cordier: Gallery artists, 
October. Karl Vonderbank: Chagall, prints, till 30/11. 
GELSENKIRCHEN-BUR, Kunstsammiung: Modern Ital- 
lan prints and drawings, till 2/10; Swedish colour 
woodcuts, till 13/11; local artists’ annual, 27/11—1/ 
1/461. HAGEN, Museum: Posters of Lautrec and his 
contemporaries, also modern theatre design, till 
27/11. HAMBURG, Kunsthalle: Picasso, lincleum cuts, 
till 30/10; Rolf Retz-Schmidt, paintings, till 30/10. 
Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe: Sculpture and 
crafts of the German Expressionist painters, till 
13/11. HAMELN, Kunstkreis: Fritz Grasshoff, paint- 
ings and prints, till 6/11. HAMM, Gustav-Libcke- 
Museum: Modern Dutch textiles, till 13/11. HAN- 
NOVER, Kunstverein: Hans Purrmann, till 20/11. Ga- 
lerle Brusberg: Meta! sculpture, till 5/11. KARL- 
MARX-STADT, Museum: Gabriele Mucchi, paintings, 
drawings, prints, till 6/11; Fritz Griebel, water- 
colours and drawings, til! 20/11. KOLN, Waliraf- 
Richartz-Museum: German Expressionist master- 
works, October. Galerie Abels: André Planson, 
paintings, October. Aenne Abels: Briining, paint- 
ings, October; Burri, 28/10—26/11. Boisserée: inter- 
national colour print show, October— November. 
Der Spiegel: Hans Arp, Max Ernst. KREFELD, Haus 
Lange: Tinguely, till 23/10. LEVERKUSEN, Museum 
Schloss Morsbroich: Kumi Sugai, paintings, till 11/11. 
MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: Young German sculptors 
and printmakers, till 27/11. MUNICH, $tédt. Galerie: 
Christof Drexel, October. Haus der Kunst: German 
Artists’ Association, till 11/12; Henry Moore, 4/11— 
18/12. Galerie Giinther Franke: Ernst Wilhelm Nay, 
recent paintings, October. Welfgang Gurlitt: Walter 
Lindgens, paintings, Yoshikunl Jida, etchings and 
engravings, till 14/11. Schéninger: Modern French 
colour prints, till 15/11. Van de loo: Asger Jorn, 
paintings, Roel D’Haese, sculpture, through Nov- 
ember; modern prints, December/January. MUNSTER, 
landesmuseum: Westphalian Art 1960, till 20/11. 
NUREMBERG, German National Museum: German 
engraved illustrations of the first half of the 19th 
Century, till mid-November. OFFENBACH, Klingspor- 
Museum: Dutch book art, also, Eric Gill, till 20/11. 
RECKLINGHAUSEN, Kunsthalle: Synagoga, a major 
exhibition of art works, manuscripts, devotional 
objects and archaeological relics pertaining to the 
Jewish people from Biblical times till today, till 
15/1/60. REUTLINGEN, Spendhaus: Wilhelm Wendel, 
paintings and prints, Alfred Knott, sculpture, Oct- 
ober. SOLINGEN, Kiingenmuseum: Contemporary 
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Central African painting, through November. STUTT. 
GART, Wirtt. Kunstverein: W. Thény, paintings and 
prints, till 13/11. Schaller: Fritz Ketz, till 12/11, 
Valentin: Fritz Winter and Philippe Lejeune, paint. 
ings. ULM, Museum: Hans Gugelot, design, 2/11— 
4/12. WIESBADEN, Renate Boukes: Horst Antes, til! 
29/10. WUPPERTAL, Parnass: Theo Braun, L. Merwart. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Some Arts Council Exhibitions 
BOLTON, Art Gallery: Northern Artists 1960, October. 
BO'NESS, Town Hall: Four Young Scottish Painters, 
October. BRADFORD, Regional College of Art: Con- 
temporary British Lithographs. BRISTOL, City Mus. 
eum: Landscape for Living, 29/10—19/11. CAMBRIDGE, 
Arts Council Gallery: Contemporary Landscape in 
Art, till 5/11. DARLINGTON, Training College: Con- 
temporary Foreign Lithographs, till 12/11. DUDLEY, 
Central Library: Recent Arts Council Acquisitions, 
Part V, till 29/10. EXMOUTH, Evening Institute: Con- 
temporary British Lithographs, till 5/11. GREENOCK, 
Art Gallery: Robert Sivell, Memoria! Exhibition, till 
12/11. HULL, Ferens Art Gallery: Modern Stained 
Glass, till 15/10. LOCHGILPHEAD: Contemporary 
Scottish Paintings, till 29/10. LONDON, Arts Council 
Gallery: Nigerian Tribal Art, till 5/11. Geffrye Mus- 
eum: Romantic and Abstract, Arts Council Collect- 
ion, Part III, till 19/11. Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Rex Whistler, Memorial Exhibition, till 18/12. Tate 
Gallery: The Blue Rider Group, ti!l 30/10; Manzo, 
sculpture and drawings, till 6/11. MIDDLESBROUGH, 
Municipal Art Gallery: Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture for Leicestershire Schools, till 19/11. 
SHEFFIELD, Graves Art Gallery: After Impressionism, 
Arts Council Collection, Part I, 29/10—19/11. 
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BATH, Fimbarrus Gallery: Colin Giffard, til! 5/11. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Russell-Cotes Museum: Old Musical 
Instruments, 5/11—12/12. Grabowski Gallery: Viotto, 
Medina, Toffoli, a.o., till 12/11. BRISTOL, City Art 
Gallery: 50th Anniversary Exhibition, Contemporary 
Art Society, 8—26/11. CAMBRIDGE, Fitzwilliam Mus- 
eum: 15th and 16th Century drawings, till 31/10. 
CARDIFF, National Museum of Wales: German rom- 
antic drawings from the St&dtische Galerie and 
Lenbach-Galerie of Munich, 29/10—27/11. COVENTRY, 
Elisabeth Art Gallery: Albert Herbert, till 5/11. 
GLASGOW, Art Gallery and Museum: Swedish Tex- 
tiles, till November. LEEDS, Art Gallery: Philip 
Sutton; Photography show, 19/11—3/12. 

LONDON, British Museum: 8 Centuries of Portrait 
Drawings; William Beckford bi-centenary. Victoria 
and Albert Museum: Lady of Fashion, Heather Fir- 
bank, and what she wore between 1908 and 1921, 
till 412. Archer Gallery: Paddington Art Society, 
till 5/11. Beaux-Arts Gallery: Evert Lundquist, till 
16/11. Drian: Taté, till 24/10; Macsparren, tiil 7/11; 
Lacasse, 23/11—7/1. Gallery Mingus: Clyde Beau- 
mont. Gallery One: Hussein Shariffe, paintings. 
Gimpel Fils: Peter Lanyon, paintings, till 5/11; An- 
thony Caro, sculpture, 8/11—3/12. Grosvenor: 20th 
Century Sculpture, till 12/11. Hanover: César, till 
18/11. 1.C.A.: Mysterious Signs, 27/10—3/12. Jeffress: 
Chesher, paintings, Teddy Millington-Drake, draw- 
ings, till 28/10. Kaplan: Anthony Harrison, paint- 
ings, till 22/10. Lefevre: 19th and 20th Century French, 
till 18/11. Marlborough: Kokoschka in England and 
Scotland, November—December. In the new gallery: 
Mathieu, 25/10—19/11. Matthiesen: Jack Smith, til! 12/ 
11; Karl Weschke, 16/11—10/12. Mayor: Modern French 
and English. McRoberts & Tunnard: Fontana, til! 
5/11. Molton: Gillian Ayres, Anthea Alley, till 25/10; 
Sioma Baram, paintings and collages, till 19/11. 
New Vision Centre: Royston Cooper, till 22/10; 
Harry Lord and Marie Walker, till 5/11; Aubrey 
Williams, 7—26/11. Obelisk: Di Pisis, paintings, 
Gargallo, Epstein, Archipenko, sculpture. O’Hana: 
Jane Lane, paintings, till 29/10. Paris: Franquinet, 
October. Portal: Enrique Marti Henning and Jesus 
de Vilillonga, October. Redfern: Jawiensky, Oct- 
ober. Roland, Browse & Delbanco: Robin Philip- 
son, paintings, from 20/10. Tooth: Tristram Hillier, 
paintings, till 12/11. Waddington: Adam Tessier, 
sculpture, till 22/10. Whitechapel: Prunella Clough, 
paintings, October. Wiidenstein: Master Drawings. 
Zwemmer: Marek Zulawski, from 19/10. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Univision Gallery: Harry Price, 
till 22/10. OXFORD, Bear Lane: Keith Vaughan, til! 
26/10. PENARTH, Turner House: Contemporary Flower 
Paintings, till 13/11. SOUTHAMPTON, Art Gallery: 
Modern Paintings from the Margullies Collection, 
November 30-—January 1. YORK, City Art Gallery: 
Feininger Memorial Exhibition, October. 
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HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM, Rijksmuseum: Ancient Egyptian Art, 
till 31/12. Stedelijk Museum: Avigdor Arikha and 
till 24/10. DELFT, Prinsenhof: New Guinea Masks, 
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Gea Panter, till 7/11; League of Free Painters, till 
14/11. ARNHEM, G t Lipchitz, bronzes, 
til! 14/11. EINDHOVEN, Van Abbe Museum: Jean 
Dubuffet, prints, till 30/10. THE HAGUE, Gemeente- 
museum: Domela, till 23/10; Max Havelaar, till 20/11. 
ROTTERDAM, Boymans-van Beuningen Museum: Van 
Dyck, drawings and oil sketches, till 6/11. UTRECHT, 
c 


| Museum: The 50 best designed Dutch books 
of 1959, till 27/11; Utrecht graphic artists, till 27/11. 


ISRAEL 

HAIFA, Museum of Modern Art: ist Biennale of 
Young Israeli Painters, Autumn. TEL-AVIV, Museum, 
Helena Rubinstein Pavilion: A. Giladi, paintings, 
September; Dizengoff House: Shmuel Levi, Septem- 
ber; Helena Rubinstein Pavilion: Eliahu Sigad, oils 
and gouaches, October. 


ITALY 

BERGAMO, Galleria Lorenzelil: Jean Fautrier, paint- 
ings, October. BRESCIA, Galleria Alberti: Birolli, 
Cassinari and Francese, paintings, October. FLO- 
RENCE, Galleria Internazionale: Massa, paintings, 
October. Galleria Michaud: Alvaro Monnini, paint- 
ings, till 12/10. Numero: Bargoni and Wilding, 
paintings. Spinetti: 50 paintings of the “Macchi- 
aioli”. LEGNANO, Grattacielo: Enzo Pagani, mos- 
aics, gouaches, drawings, October. MILAN, Palazzo 
della Permanente: Contemporary Italian painting, 
till late October. Galleria Blu: Bodmer, October; 
Hajek, November. Galleria del Disegno: Tas and 
Munari, photograms, September. Grattacielo: Hans 
Richter, from 26/11. Montenapoleone: Mauro Leone, 
paintings, October. Naviglio: Howard Wood, paint- 
ings, till 22/10. Pater: Vandenbranden, paintings, 
October. San Fedele: Young painters’ salon, from 
15/10. Schwarz: The Fantastic in Italian art, October. 
NAPLES, Palazzo Reale: Contemporary American 
Painting, November. Galleria del Ponte: Nino Ruju 
and Tao Sigulda, paintings. NOVARA, Al Broleto: 
Vth National and Ist International Exhibition of 
Sacral Art, from 15/10. PADUA, le Stagioni: Canta- 
tore, watercolours, October. RAVENNA, Chiostri 
Francescani: Orazio Toschi, paintings, till 30/10. 
ROME, L'Attice: Ei Paso (Canogar, Millares, Chirino, 
Rivera, Feito, Saura, Viola), October; Mannucci, 
November. Numero: Joaquin Michavila, paintings, 
till 710. Schneider: Vance Kirkland, paintings, from 
14/10; Antonio Nadiani, cord collages, from 26/10. 
Tartaruga: Kounellis, Novelli, Perilli, Scarpitta, 
Twombly. ROVERETO, Galleria Delfino: Carlo and 
luigi Servolini, graphic works, October. TORINO, 
Assoc. Arti Figurative: Mathieu, paintings, from 23/9. 
la Bussola: Brunori, paintings, till 15/10. Galatea: 
Giorgina Lattes, temperas, till 17/10. UDINE, del 
Girasole: Saverio Barbaro, paintings, till 21/10. 
VENICE, Cavailino: Mathieu, till 7/10; Recalcati, 
paintings, till 17/10. i! Canale: Albino Galvano, 
paintings, till 12/10. Sante Stefano: Sergio Frabboni, 
paintings and etchings, till 10/10. I Traghetto: 
Mario Dinon, paintings, till 10/10. 


JAPAN 


TOKYO, Metropolitan Art Museum: Dokuritsu-bijutsu- 

kyokai Group, paintings, 12—30/10; Niki-kai, paint- 

ings and sculpture, 12—30/10; Jiyu-bijutsuka-kyokai 

Group, paintings and sculpture, 12— 30/10; Niten, 
painting and sculpture, 1/11—8/12. Tokyo Gallery: 

_ Childs, paintings and graphic works, till 
11. 


SWITZERLAND 


AARAU, Kunsthaus: Private collections in Aargau, 
till 20/11. ASCONA, La Cittadella: Xavier Valls, 
paintings, till 21/10. ALTSTRITEN, Galerie Ribel: 
Hans E. Deutsch, Fritz Deutsch, till 23/10. BASEL, 
Kunsthalle: Young Dutch sculptors, and, Cuno Amiet, 
till 20/11. V&8lkerkunde-Museum: Sepik Art Styles, 
till 30/11. Galerie d'Art Moderne: Osborne, till 10/11; 
Kallos, 14/11—23/12. Beyeler: Picasso, etchings and 
linoleum cuts, Taépies, lithographs, into November. 
Felix Handschin: A new gallery with an inter- 
national group of well-known modern artists. Ate- 
lier Riehentor: J.F. Comment, 28/10—20/11. BERN, 
Kunstmuseum: Albert Anker, till 11/12. Kunsthalle: 
Kricke, LuginbUhl, Tinguely, till 30/10. Verena Miller: 
Fred Stauffer, till 20/11. Spitteler: Rolf Spinnier, till 
12/11. BIEL, St&dt. Galerie: Local artists, till 30/10. 
LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, Musée: Adam, till 27/11. Ga- 
lerle Numaga: Kolos-Vary, till 24/10; Carlo Baratelli, 
till 20/11. CHUR, Kunsthaus: Hans Fischer (fis), and 
Max Hunziker, till 20/11. FRAUENFELD, Galerie Gam- 
piros: Fritz Paull, prints, till 11/11. FRIBOURG, Mu- 
seé: Gifts and acquisitions of 1958-60, through 
October. GLARUS, Kunsthaus: Local painters, till 
6/11. GENEVA, Musée Athénée: D’Anty, till 22/10; 
Théodore Strawinsky, till 12/11; Max Sabre, till 1/12. 
Galerie Benador: Alechinsky, till 24/11. LAUSANNE, 
Musée: Children’s drawings and watercolours, Oct- 
ober. Galerie l'Entracte: Grandio, October. Galerie 
Kasper: J.J. Tharrats, November. Paul Vallotton: 
Denise Mennet, till 29/10. LE LOCLE, Musée: Alfred 
Huguenin, paintings, 5—20/11. LOCARNO, Galerie 
la Palma: Jawlensky, till 30/10. LUCERNE, Kunst- 
museum: Adolf Herbst, November. Galerie im Ronca- 
Haus: Margrit Haemmerli, paintings and drawings, 
till 12/11. NEUCHATEL, Musée: The Collection. 
ST. GALL, Kunstmuseum: The Collection. Galerie im 
Erker: Santomaso, till 11/11. SCHAFFHAUSEN, Mus- 


eum: Zurich artists, till 30/10. THUN, Kunstsammiung: 
Alfred Glaus, paintings, till 23/10. WINTERTHUR, 
Kunstmuseum: Livio Bernasconi, paintings, Mario 
Negri, sculpture, till 13/11. Galerie ABC: Otto 
Tschumi, October. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: The David 
Thompson Collection, till 30/11; Hans Aeschbacher, 
Franz Fischer and Oedon Koch, 29/10—30/11. Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum: Wilhelm Wagenfeld, industrial 
design; modern German ivory carving, October. 
Strauhoff: Sofie Egger-Looser and Julio Meissner, 
till 13/11. Galerie Beno: Jirg Spiller, Friedrich Werth- 
mann, 9—29/11. Max Bollag (Modern Art Centre): 
Auction sale of the Schweizerische Gesellschaft der 
Freunde von Kunstauktionen, November 2. Suzanne 
Bollag: Hans Fischli, 10/11—7/12. Liubli: Robert 
Gessner, prints, till 5/11. Llenhard: Barbara Hep- 
worth, till 5/11. Palette: Helen Dahm, paintings, till 
1/11; Paul Racle, Peter Siebold, 4—29/11. Wenger: 
Johanna Nissen-Grosser, and Guido Basi, October. 
Wolfsberg: Amiet, Campigli, and Ricco, October; 
L. Meisser, W. Suter, E. Alder, 3—26/11. 


THE UNITED STATES 

Some American Federation of Arts Traveling 
Exhibitions: 

American Folk Art from the Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller Collection: Los Angeles County Museum, till 
28/11; San Francisco Museum of Art, 12/12—23/1. 
Museum Purchase Fund: State College, San José, 
Cal., till 25/11; Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
1—22/1. Exotic Art from the Jay C. Leff Collection: 
Minneapolis Institute of Art, till 20/11; Museum of 
Art, Eugene, Oregon, 11/12—7/1. The New Gener- 
ation in Italian Art: J.B. Speed Museum, Louisville, 
Ky., 15/11—5/12; Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1/1—2/4. New Painting from Yugoslavia: Port- 
land Art Museum, till 10/11; Colorado Springs Fine 
Art Center, 24/11—15/12. The Aldrich Collection: 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 13/11—15/12. Form 
Givers at Mid-Century: Portland Museum of Art, 
18/11—18/12; San Francisco Museum of Art, 3—29/1. 
Five Centuries of Drawing: Toledo Museum of Art, 
6—27/11; Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 7—27/12. 
international Prints (organized by the Cincinnati 
Museum): National Gallery, Ottawa, CANADA, till 
15/1. The Bible: Chagall’s Interpretations: Univer- 
sity of Judaism, Los Angeles, 5—25/11; Frye Mus- 
eum, Seattle, 16/12—15/1. Wood—Sculpture and 
Graphics: Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., 5— 
25/11; Everson Museum, Syracuse, N.Y., 20/1— 26/2. 
Some Younger Ameri Artists: Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio, 10—30/11; Public Library, At- 
lanta, Georgia, 14/12—4/1. Private Worlds: Philbrook 
Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., 6—27/12. 
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Some Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
Thomas Rowlandson, Watercolours and Drawings: 
Fort Lauderdale Art Center, Florida, 5—27/11. Ger- 
man Artists of Today: Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., 1—22/11. The Art of Seth Eastman: Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 13/11—13/12. 
Fantin-Latour, lithographs: University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1—23/11. Htalian Drawings: Art 
Institute of Chicago, 19/11—18/12. Three Danish 
Printmakers: St.Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 13/ 
11—11/12. Contemporary German Prints: Erskine 
College, Due West, S.C., 1—30/11. Religious Sub- 
jects in Modern Graphic Arts: Kresge Art Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 8— 
30/11. Recent American Prints: Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., 13/11—6/12. German Colour Prints: 
J.B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky., 1— 23/11. 
Brazilian Printmakers: University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, P.R., 1—27/11. Toulouse-Lautrec, early 
drawings: Frye Museum, Seattle, till 13/11. Latin 
American Drawings: Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y., 15/11—18/12. Pieter Brueghe!l the Elder, en- 
gravings: Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla., till 
30/11. Prints by Munakata: Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, till 27/11. Bazaar Paintings of Calcutta: 
Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts, Columbus, 
Ga., 5—30/11. Burmese Embroideries: Geneseo State 
University Teachers College, N.Y., November. 
Gandhara Sculpture: Los Angeles County Museum, 
15/11— 13/12. Japanese Design Today: Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, till 20/11. Thal Painting: Asia 
House, New York, till 15/11. trish Architecture of 
the Georgian Period: University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., 5—27/11. German Design Today: 
1.C.A., Cambridge, Mass., 15/11—24/12. Sardinian 
Crafts: Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas, till 15/11. 
Contemporary French Tapestries, Part Ii: Hunting- 
ton Galleries, Huntington, W. Va., 10/11—15/12. Eskimo 
Art: University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 15/11— 
13/12. Edward Weston, photographs: South Bend 
Art Association, South Bend, Ind., November. 


ATLANTA, Ga., New Arts Gallery: Kari Zerbe, paint- 
ings, till 29/10. BALTIMORE, Md., The Walters Art 
Gallery: Daily Life in Ancient Egypt, till 23/10; 
Vases mounted in Ormolu, 5/11—15/1; Folkwander- 
ing Arts, 5/11—15/1. Baltimore Museum: Lee Gatch, 
paintings, till 13/11. BOSTON, 1.C.A.: Egon Schiele, 
till 6/11. BUFFALO, N.Y., Albright Art Gallery: Paint- 
ings on Loan from the Chase Manhattan Bank, till 
16/10; Taj Frid, furniture design, Nov. CHICAGO, 
The Art Institute: Corot, paintings, prints and 
drawings, till 13/11; 18th—19th Century Japanese 
Figure Prints, till 24/12; Géricault, drawings, till 8/11; 
Primitive Art from Chicago Collections, 16/11—31/12; 
Italian Drawings of Five Centuries, 19/11— 18/12; 


Toshiko Takaezu, pottery, till 20/11; China Trade 
Porcelain, till 27/11; Yasuhiro Ishimoto, photo- 
graphs, 21/10—4/12. Alan Frumkin Gallery: Philip 
Pearistein, paintings, October; Pascin, graphic art, 
November. Main Street Gallery: Cubist and im- 
pressionist. paintings, bronzes by Degas, Rodin, 
Marini. CINCINNATI, Art Museum: Walt Kuhn Mem- 
orial Exhibition, paintings, drawings, watercolours, 
till 13/11; 15th Cincinnati Artists Annual, 22/11—3/1. 
Contemporary Arts Center: Ceramics by the Natz- 
lers, till 10/11; Young French Painters, a selection 
by Jean Cassou, 17/11—26/12; Construction and 
Geometry in Painting, organized by the Galerie 
Chalette, New York, till 13/11. CLEVELAND, Museum 
of Art: Paths of Abstract Art, till 13/11. Howard 
Wise Gallery: Elaine de Kooning, paintings, 1—26/ 
11; Augustus Peck, paintings, 29/11—24/12. COLUM- 
BIA, $.C., Museum: Traditional and Contemporary 
Graphics; The Arts of Athos Menaboni; S. Calif- 
ornian Ceramics, all through 30/10; Nell Lafaye and 
Frederick Bunce, paintings and weavings, til! 14/11. 
DAYTON, Ohio, Art institute: “An international 
Selection, 1960-61", November 1—27; Ohio Print- 
makers, and Dayton Art Center Annuals, December; 
Monet and the Giverny Circle, 6/1—12/2. DES 
MOINES, lowa, Art Center: Philip Evergood, till 
6/11; Ted N. Kurahara, 11—27/11; German Artists 
Today, December. DETROIT, Institute of Arts: Mus- 
ical Instruments from the Elizabeth Firestone Willis 
Collection; Masterpieces of Fiemish Art, Van Eyck 
to Bosch, till 31/12. FORT WORTH, Art Center: Art- 
ists as Postermakers, till 6/11. HARTFORD, Conn., 
Wadsworth Atheneum: American Wrought Iron, till 
13/11; Ancient Mediterranean bronzes from the 
Morgan Collection, October. LA JOLLA, Cal., Art 
Center: 1960 Painting and Sculpture Annual, 15/11— 
1/1; Paul Taberski, paintings, till 6/11; John Altoon, 
paintings, 9/11— 4/12. LONG BEACH, Cal., Museum 
of Art: Landscape, Past and Present, till 27/11; 
American and European Paintings from the Abbott 
Laboratories Collection, till 27/11. LOS ANGELES, 
Cal., Tower Art Gallery (Dept. of Municipal Art): 
Pasadena artists, till 6/11; Las Artistas, 8/11— 4/12. 
Municipal Art Gallery (Barnsdall Park): Alaskan 
and Hawaiian Art, till 13/11. County Museum: Ed- 
win Deakin (1838—1923), paintings of California 
missions, till 24/12; 40th California Watercolour 
Society Exhibition, till 27/11; American Folk Art from 
the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Collection, till 27/11. 
MIAMI, Museum of Modern Art: Ear! Wilson, paint- 
ings, October. MINNEAPOLIS, Institute of Arts: 
Exotic Art from the Jay C. Leff Collection, till 20/11; 
Robert Freimark, prints and watercolours, till 2/10. 
Waiker Art Center: Japanese Design Today, till 20/ 
11; The Precisionist View in American Art, 13/11— 
25/12. MONTCLAIR, N.3., Art Museum: Kaethe Koll- 
witz and Her Contemporaries, till 23/10; 29th N. J. 
Annual, till 4/12. 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn Museum: Egyptian Sculpture 
of the Late Period (700 B.C. to 100 A.D.), till 9/1/61; 
Mexican Populars Arts and Crafts, 10/11 —31/12. 
Guggenheim Museum: Some recent acquisitions 
and candidate pictures for the 1960 Guggenheim 
Award. Jewish Museum: Hans Rawinsky, metal 
sculptures, and Elsie Orfuss, paintings, till 30/10. 
Metropolitan Museum: The Arts of Denmark, till 8/1; 
Chilean children’s paintings, till 4/12. Museum of 
Modern Art: Visionary architecture, till 4/12; 100 
Modern Drawings from the Museum Collection, till 
2/1. Museum of Primitive Art: Three Regions of 
Melanesian Art, through October. Alan: Richard 
Hunt, from 24/10; Bryan Wilson, from 14/11; New 
Work |, from 3/12. Angeleski: Harold Just, paint- 
ings, till 15/11; George H. Cohen, paintings, 16/11— 
3/12. Asia House: Ch’'i Pai-Shih, also 18th— 19th 
Century Thai paintings, till 15/11; Rajput Paintings, 
2/12—22/1. Barone: Jason Seeley, sculpture, till 12/ 
11. Barzansky: Donald Louthian, paintings, till 15/10. 
Blanchini: ivan Mosca, November. Bodiley: Louise 
Rosenthal, paintings, till 12/11; Oscar Liebman, 
paintings, till 5/11; Stansa, paintings, till 19/11. 
Borgenicht: José de Rivera, till 12/11; Mario Negri, 
15/11—3/12; Karl-Heinz Krause, 6—31/12. Camino: 
Ross Coates, till 3/11. Carus: Jacqueline Klaphoiz, 
sculpture, till 19/11; Christmas shew of small master- 
pieces, 21/11—22/12. Castelli: Cy Twombly, October. 
Chase: Haim Mendelson, paintings, till 12/11; Leo- 
nard Creo, paintings, 14/11—17/12. Cober: Ben 
Johnson, paintings, till 5/11. Contemporaries: Cha- 
gall, lithographs, till 12/11. Contemporary Arts: 
Sanford Goodman, sculpture, till 11/11. D’Arey: 
Ancient Peruvian Art, till 5/11. Davis: St-Julian 
Fishburne, pastels and charcoal drawings, till 12/11. 
De Aeniie: Boris Lurie, till 5/11. Deitsch: New ac- 
quisitions, till 23/11. Durlacher: Eliot Elisofon, 
watercolours, October. Duveen: “Lady Hamilton: 
Four Studies by Romney”, till 3/12. Elkon: 20th Cen- 
tury European and American. Emmerich: Season 
preview, October. Este: Italian master drawings, 
October. Feingarten: Emile Norman, till 12/11. Fried: 
Modern European and American. Frumkin: Paul 
Graniund, sculpture, October; Lovis Corinth, por- 
traits, November. Galerie Chalette: Arp and Sophie 
Taeuber-Arp, sculpture, paintings, reliefs and tap- 
estries. Galerie Internationale: Quita Brodhead, 
paintings, October. G Penalba, till 5/11; 
Turner, watercolours and drawings, 8/11—3/12. Got- 
ham: Frank de Bruin Valerius, portraits, till 12/11; 
Helen Botway, oils, 14/11—5/12. Graham: Carl Hoity, 
November. James Graham: Glintenkamp, October. 
Grand Central Moderns: Lucy Salemme, till 3/11. 
Great Jones: Vivian Springford, paintings, till 16/10. 
Green: Mark di Suvero, sculpture, October—Nov- 
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ember; George Segal, paintings, November—Dec- 
ember. Herbert: Representational Paintings, Oct- 
ober. Hirschi-Adier: William S. Horton, till 19/11. 
Hutton: Seff Weidi, till 15/11. Isaacson: Nadelman, 
till 12/11. Martha Jackson: Karel Appel, till 19/11; 
Michael Goldberg, 22/11—-17/12. Janis: XXth Century 
Artists, till 5/11; Adolph Gottlieb, new paintings. 
Juster: Roberto Gari, till 29/10. Kamer: Primitive 
and archaic art. Knoedier: Whistler, November. 
Kootz: William Ronald, till. 12/11; Lassaw, new 
sculpture, 15/11—3/12. Krasner: Merton Simpson, 
paintings, till 12/11. Kraushaar: Leon Goldin, paint- 
ings, till 12/11. Landry: Ralph Rosenborg, October. 
Little Studio: Jen Ayres, till 5/11. leeb: Lanskoy, 
November. Matisse: Miré, Saura, Rivera, Riopelie, 
Millares, Le Corbusier, Dubuffet, a.o. Mayer: John 
D. Graham, till 29/10; Frances Manacher, November 
1—19;. Claire Falkenstein, new structures, 22/11— 
10/12. Meltzer: Rhys Caparn, new sculptures, 1—2é6/ 
11. Mi Chou: The Ton-Fan Group, November. Monede: 
Brochard, till 29/10; Lazzaro Donati, 1—26/11. Nessier: 
Don Turano, sculpture, till 5/11. Nordness: David 
Aronson, paintings, till 29/10. Parsons: Enrico Do- 
nati, new. paintings, 28/11—17/12.. Parma: Magda 
Cordell, paintings, till 12/11. Peridot: Rosemary 
Beck, till 19/11; Reginald Pollack, 21/11—17/12. Perils: 
Rouault, the later years, till 26/11. Pletrantonio: 
Hodara, till 31/10. En permanence: B. Arnold-Kayser, 
paintings, and Yarnal!, sculpture. Poindexter: Sonia 
Gechtoff, paintings, till 29/10; Stefanelli, till 19/11. 
Roke: E. Massi, recent paintings, till 23/11. Saiden- 
berg: Kantor, October; 10th anniversary exhibition, 
till} 20/11; Picasso, 45 linoleum cuts, from 22/11 
through December. Salpeter: August Mosca, oils, 
till 19/11. Bertha Schaefer: Terry Frost, paintings, 
till 12/11; John von Wicht, paintings, 14/11 — 3/12. 
Silberman: Old and Modern Masters. Stable: Wal- 
ter Plate, paintings, till. 5/11. Staempfiil: Zogbaum, 
sculpture, till 15/10; Joseph Fiore, paintings, till 5/11. 
Stuttman: “Pure Abstraction: the Classic image”, 
till 5/11. . Tanager: William McClean, till 4/11. Vi- 
viano: Contemporary English, Italian and American 
painters and sculptors, Warren: Damian, paintings, 
till 12/11. Ruth White: Wang Chi-Yuan, till 12/11. 
Willard: Dorothy Dehner, sculpture, 1—26/11. Wise: 
George McNeil, paintings, till 12/11; Lee Krasner, 
paintings, 15/11—10/12. Wittenbern: Contemporary 
Posters, til} 15/11; Zadkine and Le Corbusier, litho- 
graphs, 15/11—15/12. World House: Jean Dubuffet, 
retrospective exhibition, till 26/11; Morandi. Zabrie- 
kle: American Prints. 

OAKLAND, Art Museum: John Hultberg, paintings; 
Kim Chung, sculpture, Gerson Leiber, prints, Oct- 
Ober. PASADENA, Art Museum: Blanche Dombek, 
sculpturé; Jackson and Ellamarie Woolley, enamels, 
till 23/11. PHILADELPHIA, Museum of Art: Litho- 
graphy, ‘from Senefeider to Picasso, till 30/10. 
Opening of new séries of French Renaissance Gal- 
leries, November 17. Renaissance prints, 17/11—8/1. 
Commercial Museum: Canadian life and develop- 
ment from pioneer times till today, till 20/11; African 
arts and crafts, till 27/11; Paintings by Southern 
Rhodesian boys, till 27/11. Newman Galleries: Re- 
cent Haitian .paintings, October. PHOENIX, Art 
Museum: John Hultberg, paintings; Saul Steinberg, 
drawings; Louis Sullivan, architecture; Francis 
Beaugureau, furniture design; John Waddell, scuip- 
ture; Michael Czaja, paintings, November. PITTS- 
BURGH, Carnegie institute: Art Nouveau, till 11/12; 
Henry Bursztynowicz, till 4/12; George Catlin, North 
American Indian portfolio of colour lithographs, till 
4/12. PORTLAND, Art Museum: Sculpture of Negro 
Africa, till 6/11; Richard Prasch, paintings; New 
Paintings and Prints from Yugoslavia. PROVIDENCE, 
Rhede island, Museum of Art: Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Portuguese Architecture and Portu- 
guese Decorative Arts, till 13/11. RALEIGH, N.C., 
Museum of Art: Grand Opening of the Kress Coll- 
ection, November 30. RICHMOND, Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts: Paul Kiee, till 23/10, also International 
Contemporary Glass. SAN FRANCISCO, Museum of 
Art: Masterpieces from West Coast Museums and 
Private . Collections, till 20/11; Philip Evergood, 
painting retrospective, 25/11—1/1. M.H. de Young 
Museum: Japanese Art Treasures from the Tokyo 
National Museum, the Seattle Art Museum, and the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. Bolles: New Italians 
(Fontana, Pomodoro, Moreni, Carmassi, a. 0.), Oct- 
ober. Feingarten: Arthur Okamura, October. Dilexi: 
Alfred Jensen, paintings, Kurt Schwitters, collages, 
till 12/11; Alvin Light, sculpture, 14/11—10/12. Gump's: 
Bryan Wilson, paintings, till 29/10; Conger Metcalf, 
paintings, till 30/11. SANTA BARBARA, Museum: 
Opening of new Preston Morton Wing for American 
Art with exhibition, “200 Years of American Art”, 
January 27.° SEATTLE, Art Museum: Richard Gilkey, 
paintings, October; Chinese 17th and 18th Century 
lacquer furniture, till 20/11; One-man exhibitions of 
Guy Anderson and John Koenig, till 6/11. Zee 
Dusanne: Roberf Flynn, 6—26/11; Christmas show, 
1—17/12. SYRACUSE, Everson Museum: Frank Good- 
now, till 23/10. TOLEDO, Museum of Art: Barye, 
bronzes and drawings, till 30/10; Five Centuries of 
Drawing from the Cooper Union Collection, 6—27/11. 
UTICA, Munson-Williams-Proctor institute: “Art 
Across America”, also the Edward W. Root Collect- 
lon of British Paintings, Oct.—Nov. WASHINGTON, 
National Gallery: Masterpieces of Italian Drawing 
from the Uffizi, the Venice Accademia and other 
Italian collections, October—November; French 17th 
Century Art from the Louvre and other French mus- 
eums, November—December. WORCESTER, Art 
Museum: Georgia O'Keeffe retrospective, till 4/12. 
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(AUCTIONS, continued from page 59.) 


ISRAHEL VAN MECKENEM: Der Orgelspieler 


und sein Welb. Etching. (L. 507/I/v. lil.) 

Fr. 6000 
BENEDETTO MONTAGNA: St. Georg. Etching. 
(Hind 9/I/v. Ill, Borenius 8.) Fr. 7200 


PIRANESI: Title page and 15 etchings from 
the “Carceri”. Fr. 9900 


June 17—18, 1960. Auction 99. Modern Art. 


ARP: Komposition mit fiinf Frauenakten. Oil 
on canvas. 45,5 x 54cm. Berlin, 1913. 
Fr. 13000 


BARLACH: Die Kupplerin, Il. Bronze, 46,5 cm. 
high. Issued by Flechtheim in 1931. 

Fr. 12300 
Bauhaus Portfolio. Title page and 8 prints. 
Portfolio, 50,5 x 40,5 cm. Miinchen-Weimar, 
Bauhausverlag, 1923. Fr. 10600 
BONNARD: Lithographs for Verlaine’s “Pa- 
rallélement”. 109 lithographs and 9 wood- 
cuts. 30,8 X 25,6 cm. Paris, Vollard, 1900. 

Fr. 10 200 


CHAGALL: Arabian Nights. 12 Original Col- 
our Lithographs ‘by Marc Chagall for Four 
Tales from the Arabian Night. 44 X 33,8 cm. 
New York, Pantheon, 1948. Fr. 25500 
CHAGALL: La Fontaine’s Fables.. 100 etch- 
ings, handcoloured. Large 4to. 1927 —1930, 
issued by Tériade 1952. Fr. 9200 
CORINTH: Orpheus. Oil on canvas. 86,5 x 
118,5 cm. Fr. 23500 
DEGAS: Au Cirque Médrano, and Femme 
nue a la Porte de sa Chambre. Proof with 
two subjects. Lithograph. Fr. 9600 
GIACOMETTI: Bust with base. Bronze, 40,5cm. 
high. 1953. Fr. 13 200 
GEORGE GROSZ: Der Maéadchenhdéndler. 
Watercolour over india ink. 31,7 X 23,8 cm. 

Fr. 8100 
KIRCHNER: Kirche Monstein. Oil on card- 


board. 78 x 55,5 cm. Signed and dated 1917 
Davos. Fr. 27000 


KIRCHNER: Badende im Raum. Oil on can- 
vas. Signed. 151 X 198 cm. Fr. 70000 


KIRCHNER: Kiiste in Fehmarn. Oil on can- 
vas. Signed and dated 1912. 85,5 x 85,5 cm. 
Fr. 25000 


KIRCHNER: Bauerngruppe. Oil on canvas. 
Signed and dated 1920. 60,5 x 70 cm. 
Fr. 24000 


KLEE: Villen fiir Marionetten. Oil on Lino- 
leum. 30 X 25,5 cm. Fr. 92000 


LEHMBRUCK: Riickblickende. Engl. zement. 
93 cm. high. Fr. 13600 


MIRO: Personnages. Tusche, watercolour 
and coloured crayon. Signed. 33 X 22,5 cm. 
Fr. 9800 

MODIGLIANI: Der Mann mit der Pfeife. 
Pencil. Signed and dated 1919. 43 X 27 cm. 
Fr. 10 400 


MOHOLY-NAGY: Konstruktion B VI. Oil on 


canvas. 1922. 74,5 X 44,5 cm. Fr. 11000 
MONET: Falaises de Pourville. Oil on can- 
vas. 18 X 38,2 cm. Signed. 1881. Fr. 48000 


NOLDE: Blithende Amaryllis. Watercolour. 
445 x 35,5 cm. Signed. Fr. 9000 
PICABIA: Ventilateur. Probably from 1917, 
New York. Oil on paper and Pavatex. 54 x 
38,3 cm. Signed. Fr. 20000 
PICASSO: Buste de Femme d’aprés Cranach 
le Jeune. 1958. Coloured linoleum cut. 65 x 
53,4.cm. Signed. Fr. 10000 
ROUAULT: Balletteuse und Clown. Tempera 


on cardboard. 24x31 cm. Signed and dated 
1938. Fr. 48000 


SIGNAC: St. Tropez. Watercolour on char- 
coal drawing. On paper. 28 x 42,5cm. Signed 
and dated 98. Fr. 9500 
VUILLARD: Spielende Kinder am Tisch. 1910. 


Pastell. 23,5 x 30 cm. Monogrammed. 
Fr. 16800 


“ MAK VAN WAAY, Nienhuis, Amsterdam 
March 8th, 9th. 


VAN DONGEN: Das graue Hitchen. Canvas. 
54 X 37 cm. hfl. 7200 
VAN DONGEN: Marjorie. Canvas. 30X22 cm. 
hfl. 8400 
PERMEKE: Flaémische Landschaft mit pfliigen- 
dem Bauer. Canvas. 88 X 109m. hfl. 5400 
RIK WOUTERS: Intérieur mit Dame am Tisch, 
Signed and dated 1912. Watercolour, un- 
framed. 30 X 39 cm. hfl. 3600 
JAMES ENSOR: Stilleben von Skulpturen 
etc., rechts Frauenfigur. Canvas. 58 X 74 cm. 
hfl. 7800 
J. D. DE HEEM: Stilleben mit Friichten, Zinn- ~ 
teller und vergoldetem Zierbecher. Signed 
and dated 1643. Wood. 60 < 85cm. 
hfl. 29000 
ISAAC ISRAELS: Blick auf den Pier zu Sche- 
veningen. Signed. Canvas. 55 X 77 cm. 
hfl. 2650 
ISAAC ISRAELS: Drei Madchen vor der Bal- 
lettstunde. Canvas. 124 X 24cm. hifi. 3000 
J. B. JONGKIND: Abend iiber Overschie, 
links Turm am Ufer der Schie. Signed and 
dated 1867. Canvas. 44 55cm. hifi. 7000 
LEICKERT: Flusslandschaft im Winter mit 
Schlittschuhlaufern. hfl. 2800 
S. DE VLIEGER: Schiff auf ruhiger See vor 
felsiger Kiiste. Signed with initials. Wood. 
31 X 42 cm. hfl. 2600 


ARNE BRUUN RASMUSSEN, Copenhagen 
March 16th. 


DELACROIX: Arabe debout, vétu d’un bur- 
nous, 1832. dkr. 9000 
FRANCIS GRUBER: Landscape with figures. 
dkr. 2300 
LAURITZ HARTZ: Undulating Landscape. 
dkr. 2400 
ERIK HOPPE: A Girl in Sondermarken. 
dkr. 3950 
KLEE: Non-figurative composition. dkr. 3220 
HENRIK LUND: Skatoy, Krages. dkr. 2050 
CHAPELAIN-MIDY: Harlequin. dkr. 4000. 
CHAPELAIN-MIDY: A Road with Houses. 
dkr. 3400 
RICHARD MORTENSEN: Non-figurative com- 
position. dkr. 4000 
OLAF RUDE: A Street. dkr. 2600 
JENS SONDERGAARD: Undulating Land- 
scape with Horses. dkr. 4900 
VLAMINCK: French Landscape with Houses. 
dkr. 104000 


DOROTHEUM, Vienna 
March 17th, 19th. Paintings. 


FRIEDRICH GAUERMANN: Die Bérenklamm. 
Signed, oil on wood. 75 x 58 cm. 

6Sch. 40000 
CORNELIS DE MAN: Der Besuch des Arztes. 
Oil on canvas. 91 X 76 cm. 6Sch. 45000 


L’ORTOLANO: Die Anbetung des Kindes. 
Oil on canvas. 24,5 X 32,5cm. 6Sch. 40000 
ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE: Der Sautanz. Oil 
on wood. 26,2 X 23,3 cm. 6Sch. 65000 
ANTON ROMAKO: Seifenblasen. Signed, 
oll on canvas. 69,5 < 93,5cm. 6&Sch. 40000 


JACOB SALOMONSZ VAN RUSDAEL: Kiihe 
an der Waldfurt. Initialed and dated. Also 
Kiihe am Waldweiler. Both oil on wood, 
85 X 116 cm. Each 6Sch. 50000 
Sculpture. > 
Gothic Mount of Olives. Pine wood, four 
figures. Tyrol (7), ca. 1490. 108 X 66cm. 
6Sch. 100 000 


ODERN PAINTINGS AND > 
RE-COLUMBIAN ART 


TENDAHL GALLERIES 


TABLISHED 1911) 


Mousses vy 


S ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 7 
5-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 


D 
W YORK 21, NEW YORK 
EAST 68TH STREET 


e great Pre-Columbian Exhibition initiated 
d arranged by the Stendahl Galleries ends 
Ss two-year European tour in Rcme, October 
December 1960. 

pening in the Haus der Kunst, Munich, in 
ctober 1958 the Exhibition was successively 
own in Zirich, Paris, The Hague, Berlin, 
jenna and Frankfurt. 
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oe , 

SPARKLING DAYS at sea - amid a sophisti- 
cated holiday atmosphere! To travel aboard 
the U.S. Lines ship “ United States” or her 
running mate “America” is a new, exciting 
experience ; joie de vivre and the good things 
of life are yours during the all-too-brief five 
or six days of the Atlantic crossing aboard 
these world-famed superliners. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


United Ghits Lines 


Paris Office : 10 Rue Auber. Tél. OPE. 89-80 


Regular freight services between France and the 
U.S.A. by ultra-modern cargo vessels specially 
equipped for transporting valuables and works of art. 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZED TRAVEL (GROUP TRAVEL AND PACKAGE TOURS) CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, WHO WILL GIVE YOU 
FULL DETAILS OF DEPARTURE SCHEDULES OF OUR SHIPS ABOARD WHICH YOU'LL ENJOY TYPICAL AMERICAN COMFORTS AND AMENITIES IN A TRULY AMERICAN SETT! NG 


ICAN SETT! NG 


